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PREFACE. 



In placing the following Tales before the public, 
the Author thinks it right to say that they were 
not written with a view to publication, but for 
the amusement of some friends when they had no 
better employment on a " wet day ;" and it is at 
their request they now make their appearance in 
print — and the Author hopes what private friend- 
ship has indulgently approved, public judgment 
will not condemn. 
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" What a time these men are before they come 
in from dinner this evening ! Really I begin 
to think they are all gone to sleep ! I am getting 
quite sleepy myself. They never will come !" 
Such was the exclamation of the lively Lady 
Amelia De Bosden to the ladies assembled in 
the drawing-room of Toddington Hall. It was 
a dull November evening : the gentlemen had 
been out all day enjoying the sports of the field, 
some shooting, some coursing, and had returned 
home tired ; and though politeness prompted 
them to seek the society of the ladies in the 
evening, some of them, if they had had their 
choice, would rather have taken their cigar, and 
(to use a sportsman-like phrase) " turned in." 
But the ladies were expecting them ; and the 
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summons to tea from the Countess of Toddington 
soon established them in the drawing-room. 

The party consisted of the host and hostess 
(the Earl and Countess of Toddington) and their 
daughter Lady Amelia De Bosden, their two 
nieces Miss Caroline and Miss Lucy Corbett, 
Sir Frederic and Lady Paulden, General Egerton 
and his daughter Miss Egerton, Lord Davenport, 
Miss Meredith, Sir Richard Edgcroft, Captain 
Banastre, Si* Thomas Bennison, and Major 
Hamilton. 

" Well, gentlemen ; better late than never. 
We all thought you had started on a fresh scent. 
It is nearly three hours since we left the dining- 
room, and we are all tired of talking." " Then, 
perhaps, Lady Amelia," said Sir Richard Edgcroft, 
" if you are really tired of talking, you will 
favour us with some music ; some of those de- 
lightful Swiss airs you sang last night." " I cannot 
sing, Sir Richard ; I am tired of singing ; I have 
been singing all day." " All the better," was 
the reply; " for, as you nearly approached 
perfection before, a whole day's practice must 
have made you quite perfect; so do oblige us." 
" Indeed," said the lively girl, " I shall do no 
such thing. I am angry with every body here. 
You go out all day hunting and shooting, and 
amusing yourselves, never caring for the weather 
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or what becomes of us poor women at home, and 
leaving us to amuse ourselves as we can ; and 
then we are to oblige you and amuse you ! Now 
I have no notion of being so obliging to people 
who can amuse themselves so well." 

This little flirtation Was put an end to by their 
attention being called to a proposal from the earl, 
that, if the next day proved fine, there should be 
a coursing match on the hills for the amusement 
of the ladies. All seemed pleased with the ar- 
rangement, and retired to rest, anticipating a de- 
lightful day on the morrow. That morrow came, 
and with it torrents of rain ; cloud after cloud 
rising and bursting each with more violence than 
its predecessor. The coursing and all amusements 
out of doors were given up, and every one was in 
a despairing way. The weather had hitherto been 
so bad that all the books in the house had been 
read or looked over, all the music had been 
played, all the songs had been sung, billiards and 
bagatelle all passee, — what was to be done ? 

" I remember," said Lord Davenport, " staying 
at my friend Lord Mount Orton's a few years 
since under similar circumstances ; no one could 
leave the house for some time ; a most delightful 
party was assembled ; all were talented ; and we 
amused ourselves, and 1 may say each other, with 
writing stories." " Delightful ! " exclaimed all ; 

b2 
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" Charming," said Sir Richard Edgcroft. " My 
lord, I will stake my best hunter that your assem- 
bly at Lord Mount Orion's could not boast of 
more talent than can be found in this enchanting 
spot. We will all write, and make each other 
valiant heroes and beautiful heroines— we will 
begin immediately/* 

All agreed, and retired to their rooms. Pens, 
ink, and paper were in instant requisition, and all 
were fully occupied. The weather continued most 
unfavourable, and the parties met only at the hos- 
pitable board, and ia the evenings, which were 
now passed delightfully, no one being tired of 
talking, no one tired of singing or musie; and 
thus matters went on for more than a week, wher* 
it was announced by Lady Toddington that each 
had finished a tale. This intelligence was hailed 
with delight. But whose story was to be honoured 
by being the first read ? Sir Richard proposed that 
they should draw lots> which was done; £fnd the 
first to be read by the Earl of Toddington was 
named Cupid's Triumph; or, Love Con- 
quers Pride; a Tale, by the Lady Amelia de> 
Bosden* 



' 



CUPIDS TRIUMPH; 

OR, 

LOVE CONQUERS PRIDE. 



Who has not heard of the noble family of 
Mount Dartingford ? — a family who for genera- 
tions have lived in the same old mansion — and 
such an old mansion ! — which is approached by a 
long avenue of stately trees, every one of which 
had been planted by one of the ancestors of the 
family about the third year of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth ; — at least so says the old Book of 
Events, still kept up at Claverly Castle by the 
noble marquis. 

The park consisted of about nine hundred acres, 
surrounded by groves of oak, elm, beech, and fir, 
and plantations of various kinds of shrubs. The 
lively deer; the calm lake, ruffled only by the 
swan and other water-fowl ; the splendid lawn 
with the proud cedar spreading its beautiful 
branches ; the aviary with its many-coloured gay 
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inmates — added to the beauties of the interior of 
the park. 

And then again the mansion ! — In the centre of 
the north side was an immense arch, through 
which carriages drove into a court-yard ; on one 
side of which was a handsome flight of stone steps 
leading to a large square vestibule, round which 
hung the portraits of the noble ancestors of the 
present possessors. Turning to the ' right, you 
passed through a waiting-room, which introduced 
you to the private sitting-room of the marquis. 
Next to this, and forming one of the front corners 
of the mansion, was the library, containing many 
thousands of choice volumes ; adjoining was the 
private room of the marchioness. 

Next, and forming the centre of the house, was 
the grand state drawing-room, the furniture of 
which was of white satin and gold ; and in the 
centre of each chair and sofa, and wherever it 
was possible, the arms of the noble owner were 
embroidered in gold. Looking-glasses of the most 
splendid description reached from the ceiling to 
the ground. Marble slabs projected here and 
there from the walls, and were covered with the 
rarest and most valuable articles of virtA. Nearly 
in the middle, leaning against the front wall, stood 
a superb marble group, representing the three 
children of the marquis when quite young ; the 
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eldest daughter endeavouring to rescue her pet 
spaniel from the too rough affection of her bro- 
ther ; and the youngest daughter playing at their 
feet with her lap full of flowers. From this mag- 
nificent room you pass into several reception- 
rooms, and then to the dining-room. Notwith- 
standing the splendour of the apartments, every 
one had an air of comfort not often to be met 
with in houses of this description. In the upper 
apartments the sleeping-rooms, though perfect 
and elegant in their arrangement, were equally 
comfortable. Each sleeping-room had its private 
sitting-room attached ; but the room of all others 
was the private room of the ladies Adelaide and 
Emily Claverly! They had furnished it them- 
selves, and well had their taste been displayed. 
The rosewood cabinets inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
and the fronts fluted with the richest blue satin ; 
the light and lovely alabaster figures, arranged 
in groups in different parts— -their harp and piano 
— their painting-table — embroidering-frames, their 
ottomans — their sofa, embroidered by themselves; 
on one side the portraits of their parents and their 
brother, and on the other paintings of their own, 
and two or three choice gems which they had 
begged from the collection in the gallery; — oh ! it 
was such a comfortable room ! and the sisters 
themselves were its most lovely ornaments! Only 
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their dearest friends were ever admitted into this 
sanctum. 

And who were the inmates now? At a table 
with her embroidering-frame sat the beautiful and 
stately Lady Adelaide, the eldest daughter of the 
marquis. She was tall and finely formed. Her 
tiny feet were enclosed in pretty black satin shoes; 
her pearly hands were employed in forming a rose- 
bud, her glossy black ringlets almost mingling 
with the silk. A sweet smile played round her 
pretty mouth as she listened to the lively sallies of 
her young and wild sister the Lady Emily, who 
was busily employed in quizzing her dignified and 
haughty brother, who was reclining on the sofa. 

The Lady Emily was now nineteen; and a more 
gay, animated, or lovely girl was not to be found. 
Her dark hair was arranged in large curls round 
her forehead ; her eyes sparkled like two bril- 
liants, and sweet dimples sported round her mouth. 
Her disposition was most amiable, and yet her de- 
light was teazing her brother Frederic Augustus. 

The young Viscount Claverly was the only son 
of the marquis, and he was determined that his 
family should lose nothing for want of pride. He 
had been travelling the three last years on the 
continent, and had returned home more than ever 
convinced of the necessity of upholding the cha- 
racter of the English nobleman. He had been 
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educated at Eton ; and after that resided for some 
time at Oxford. Being the only son, he had been 
pampered, petted, and spoiled; and he considered 
himself the greatest of the many great luminaries 
of the fashionable world. Every one must give 
way to him. Expense was nothing to him. Se- 
cond rate ! he understood not its meaning. Where- 
ever he went, the Viscount Claverly would be pre- 
mier. He was tall and exceedingly handsome ; his 
dark locks shading a perfect brow; his round large 
eyes and aquiline nose, his finely shaped mouth 
ornamented by the smallest and neatest mousta- 
ches which showed to advantage a pearly set 
of teeth ! — it was not all these beauties alone 
which made him vain ; for he was proud of his 
ancestors and family, and of being sole heir to 
their greatness and honours. He almost wor- 
shipped his father and mother, and adored his 
sisters, on whom he looked as the most perfect 
beings. He was always happy when in their com- 
pany, and felt society a blank if they were not 
present; and yet he was very conceited, and 
used to say that wherever he went he never found 
his equal either in rank or person. 

The marquis and his mother had often told him 
how anxious they were to see him married ; but 
his reply invariably was, " I have never seen any 
woman sufficiently perfect to be the bride of the 

b3 
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Viscount Claverly!" It was on this subject that 
his sister Lady Emily had just been quizzing him. 
•' You are so conceited, Frederic! just as if you 
were the only viscount in the world ; you know 
you might have had Lady Charlotte Mordaunt, but 
you would not take the trouble to mount your 
horse half an hour earlier than usual, conse- 
quently the Duke of Sunderland carried off the 
lady. And then there was that pretty heiress 
Miss Charlton." — u Lady Emily, let me beg of 
you, if you value my affection, never to mention 
those people again. Have I not told you, that I 
once saw Lady Charlotte kiss her pug-dog, horrid 
creature ! and the very idea of my marrying a 
plain Miss Charlton, of no birth or pedigree, even 
though she were an heiress, was enough to turn 
my brain ! No, the woman that I marry must be 
possessed of the same sentiments as myself, must 
shew as long a pedigree as myself, must consider me 
as lord and master of every thing, and herself second 
only to myself; but no plain miss or pet pug-dog." 
" Very well, brother mine: but now I will give 
you a list of my favourites, and you may give me 
your opinion of them all. First then comes the 
Right Honourable the Lady Augusta Fitzarlington; 
surely you have nothing to say against the daugh- 
ter of a noble duke?" — " Yes, I have; she has re- 
fused a colonel of the Guards ; so I am convinced 
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she must some time or other have allowed him to 
make love to her, and as I do not intend to take 
any one second hand, she won't do." 

u Well then, there is my own darling Lady F. 
Mortimer; you dare not say any thing against 
her!" — " Yes, I dare. She sings like a professional 
singer, and, as I do not wish that the future vis* 
countess should ever be supposed to have had any 
thing to do with professional people, further than 
hearing them at the Opera, she won't do." 

" Oh you tiresome creature! Then there is Miss 
Du Berton, Sir Mark Du Berton's daughter." — 
" No ; she went out riding the other day, and a 
sudden gust of wind taking off her hat displayed 
an abundance of false hair. Go on." 

" Well then the last, though not least in my 
estimation, comes the dear delightful Lady Mar- 
garet Churton. Against her there is not one fault; 
she is young, lovely, accomplished, amiable ; in 
short, she approaches as near to perfection as any 
one I know. Won't she do?" — " No, worse than all. 
I actually saw her drink a glass of beer! Dread- 
ful ! Could any body for one moment dream of 
marrying a woman who drinks beer ? Besides, 
Lady Emily, I once for all give you notice that I 
never intend to lower the dignity of my family so 
much as to fall in love." 

" What is that, Frederic, I hear you say? " ex- 
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claimed the Lady Adelaide, u you never intend to 
fall in love ! Pray do not be guilty of uttering 
such a thought. I venture to wager, that before 
you are one year older you will have to confess 
that the dignity of your family has not suffered by 
your actually being in love." — " Well said ! Ade- 
laide, and I will come forward as a witness/' said 
Lady Emily. 

" And now, Frederic, what shall it be ? Gloves 
are too common a bet for the Viscount Claverly. So 
say, what shall it be V— « Well, I will tell you," 
drawled out his lordship ; " if ever I do confess it, 
I will give each of you the handsomest gold brace- 
let I can find ; and, if I do not confess it, you 
shall promise me you will never speak to me on 
the subject of matrimony again; for it really is a 
great bore to me." 

" Agreed ! " they exclaimed ; but before they 
had time to arrange or talk over any thing else, a 
servant entered to announce their horses were 
ready ; and a very few minutes found the trio 
enjoying a canter across the park. 

O ! a London season ! Who is there who, 
having enjoyed (mind, I say enjoyed) a Lon- 
don season, would not wish to enjoy another? 
The fifites — the balls — drawing-rooms — court-balls 
— concerts — operas — theatres — private theatricals 
— tableaux vivans — picnics — water-parties — and 
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I don't know what else ! — Oh the delights of a 
London season ! How many marriages always 
follow ! O July and August, ye radiant, ye sunny 
months, how many happy couples do you two 
favourites of Hymen contrive to make one ! — and 
Oh how happy was Lady Adelaide ! it only wanted 
a fortnight to the auspicious day ! The whole of 
Claverly House in Park-lane was in a bustle, and 
the splendid trousseau and three or four suites of 
magnificent jewels were already bought. Then the 
dresses ! I cannot attempt to describe them. And 
how pleased that dear little Lady Emily was ! 
" Oh ! when my sister is Duchess of Harlington," 
said she, " I shall be prima donna ; and who will 
be the person that shall dare dispute the word 
of Lady Emily Claverly, only unmarried daugh- 
ter of the Most Noble the Marquis of Darting- 
ford ? And that silly proud brother of mine, 
what would I give if I could get him to marry ? 
But I am resolved he shall — I know he likes my 
darling Lady Frances Mortimer; I know her 
parents wish for the match ; I know my dear 
papa and mamma would be delighted, and I am 
sure there is no one that I should like to have for 
my sister-in-law so much as my own dear Frances; 
so have her he shall, I am resolved ; and, when I 
am resolved, every body knows it is useless to 
attempt to change my determination." 

Good reasoner, Lady Emily ! The Lady Ade- 
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laide had scarcely become Duchess of Harlington 
ere the Viscount Claverly had proposed for the 
Lady Frances Mortimer and had been accepted ! 
" Did I not say so, Frederic ? Did I not say that 
Lady Frances would and should be your wife? 
Confess now, dear Frederic, confess that you do 
love her." — " Confess I love her? Never! Tis true 
she is beautiful, accomplished, young, and ami- 
able, and bo far fitting to be the Viscountess Cla- 
verly ; but were she the reverse of all this, she 
would have an equal chance of being my wife ; 
for I do not look for beauty, but for high birth 
and family, and her family has as long a pedigree 
as most of our nobility. But no ! I will not con- 
fess I love her." 

" Very well, my Lord I " muttered the sweet 
girl, as she hastily left the room, " 1 am de- 
termined you shall confess, so we will see 
whether you shall be master or that sly little god 
Cupid." 

The Lady Frances Mortimer was the second 
daughter of the Earl Mortimer; and she really 
was a pretty creature; her hair was generally 
dressed low behind, with long ringlets falling in 
profusion over a brow which seldom shewed any 
sign but affection and joy; her clear blue eye, 
shaded by long dark lashes, her slightly aquiline 
nose, her dimpled cheek and smiling mouth, alto- 
gether seemed to say, " Look at me, and you must 
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love me. 1 ' And he must have been the most heart- 
less of men, who could have turned from this lovely 
girl with cold indifference. She was formed to be 
loved ; and although, not strictly according to the 
established rules a perfect beauty, yet she was 
one who, once seen, could never be forgotten. 
The pretty Lady Frances she was always called ; 
and many, many a sigh did this name unwit- 
tingly call forth. 

And this was the sweet creature, who was to be 
the bride of the cold, haughty Viscount Claverly. 
He was proud to think that so much loveliness and 
youth had consented to become his alone; and 
yet he never seemed to care about her. 'Tis 
true he made her splendid presents — 'tis true, he 
called every day to enquire after her health, and 
he met her out every evening at different parties; 
but with all this there was no sincerity, there 
wanted heart. He always coldly addressed her 
as «' Lady Frances," but " Dear Fanny" was un- 
heard from his lips ; and when her beaming eyes 
turned towards his, they met no sympathy there. 
She used every effort to gain even a smile of ap- 
probation ; but no ; the Viscount Claverly scarcely* 
knew how to smile. He had proposed for her, and 
had been accepted ; and that was quite sufficient ; 
she ought not to expect more. 

Often did the sweet girl sit and weep in her own 
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chamber, at the thoughts of being united to one, 
who, however ardently she loved him, shewed no 
symptoms of lore for her. Her young heart had 
known no other idol from her first introduction in- 
to the fashionable world ; he alone had been the 
object of ber sincerest affection. Intimate as she 
was with hia sisters, she could not but love him even 
(as she said) if it were only for those sisters' sake— 
and to add to her trouble, if she went to a party, 
or ball, and amused herself, or danced with any 
agreeable person, or seemed gayer than usual, a 
sharp reprimand was sure to be the greeting of 
the next morning. So, how to act, in order to 
please him, appeared at last to her a mystery. 

" Oh my dear Emily," exclaimed she, one day, 
" what would I give, if I could only for one instant 
make him shew the slightest love for me ! I 
would willingly bear bis cold looks and formal 
speeches, if I could but get one approving smile or 
answer. You know, dearest girl, how I have loved 
and do love him ; therefore I am sure that if I do 
not please him, it is not my fault. Nay, I would 
rather consent to give him up and thereby sacrifice 
my own happiness, than that he should say, or 
think for one instant, that I had been guilty of any 
action that would prevent his loving me, however 
he might respect me." 

" Dearest Fanny, only listen to me," said Lady 
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Emily. " You may perhaps think that what I am 
going to say, is only the folly of a young girl ; but 
pause a little before you give me an answer, and I 
am sure you will agree with me. You said that 
your brother Lord Errington was expected in Eng- . 
land. Now, my noble fratello has never seen your 
noble fratello ; therefore Lord Errington shall not 
appear as Lord Errington, but as a handsome 
young cavalier of some sort; and he and I 
together will contrive if we can't bring the 
haughty gentleman to your feet. — Now, no refusal, 
Fanny. If you love him, you will but be too glad 
to agree to my proposal. In the first place, I shall 
certainly tell Lord and Lady Mortimer of my plan, 
and then I shall acquaint my own noble papa and 
mamma; for, dearest Fanny, if I did not feel certain 
that my brother possessed a really good heart and 
the kindest disposition, I would not take the 
trouble with him; but I know it is nothing but a 
silly false pride that urges him on, and therefore I 
shall not mind trouble. You say, to-morrow Lord 
Errington is expected. My brother knows nothing 
of his expected arrival, so now get pen, ink, and 
paper, and dispatch a note to .him by some person 
you can depend on for its delivery, and tell him to 
drop his title, to call himself Colonel somebody, and 
to play the fop, and that you will explain all to 
him when you meet. In the mean time I will go 
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and acquaint our paternals and maternals of our 
proceedings ; and, dear girl, consider your fate in 
my hands. Now, adieu, obey my commands, and 
cheer up, all will yet be right; and Viscount 
Claverly shall soon acknowledge himself your 

most devoted and most humble" and making a 

low courtesy, the lively girl quitted her much- 
loved friend. 

u Well, Lady Frances, are you not ready for 
your ride ? — the horses are at the door," said the 
Viscount Claverly. u No, excuse me this morning, 
my dear Lord ! Colonel Portland has, you know, 
only lately seen my brother, and I am very anxious 
to hear of him ; therefore I must decline riding 
this morning ; but if you like, I shall be delighted 
to ride to-molTow. ,, — *" As you will, Lady Frances. 
I shall go into the park." And so saying, his Lord- 
ship coolly took up his hat, and very soon was 
cantering with a party of friends up the green 
leading towards Kensington Gardens. 

He had not been long there, however, before his 
attention was attracted by a party meeting him ; 
and certainly it was Lady Frances's horse, but 
most assuredly the rider could not be Lady Frances. 
Ah ! but it was, my Lord, and riding with Colonel 
Portland and the Lady Emily Claverly, his Lord- 
ship's own sister ! " Claverly," said one of his com- 
panions, " who is that handsome fellow with Lady 
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Frances Mortimer and your sister? He seems 
very ^ ell occupied. Why, I thought that was your 
post ; but you seem to have provided a good sub- 
stitute." That person is a Colonel Portland I 
believe, but who or what he is, or where he comes 
from, he himself only knows; but stay, I must go 
and ask them one question. I shall be back in- 
stantly." And his lordship darted off. 

" I understood your ladyship did not intend 
riding, this afternoon; did I make a mistake ?" " O 
no, not at all, my lord ; for really when you were 
at Mortimer House, I did not intend riding ; but 
the afternoon being so fine, Colonel Portland 
pressed so hard to be allowed to ride with me, as 
he justly argued, we could talk about my brother 
as well on horseback as sitting on a sofa, that 
we thought it a pity to lose so pleasant a ride." 
" Very strange ! " muttered his lordship, as he 
turned his horse's head, to rejoin his companions. 
" Very strange, that Colonel Portland's arguments 
should succeed, when mine failed !" — "Are you for 
the opera to night?" said his former questioner. 
" Yes, I promised to meet Lady Frances there." 

Opera time came, and on whose arm was Lady 
Frances leaning when she entered her box ? On 
Lord Claverly's ? No ! On Colonel Portland's. 
Yes, and he seemed to occupy as much of the 
lady's attention as the opera, or Lord Claverly ! — 
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u Emily," said the viscount on their return 
home, " who is Colonel Portland ?" " Who is he ! 
Really, my dear fratello, I cannot inform you, 
further than that he is a great friend of Lord 
Errington, from whom he parted a very short 
time before he arrived in England, which, as you 
know, was only last week ; and certainly he is a 
great admirer of Lady Frances ; for he told me 
himself to-day, that he had not seen a more lovely 
or delightful girl for many many months ; so, 
brother, mind, I would advise you to look out." 
" Oh ! never fear," said his lordship, u Colonel Port- 
land is not the man to dare to rival the Viscount 
Claverly, c'est d dire, with any shadow of success. " 
" I do not know that," said Lady Emily, " for I hear 
he is to remain at Mortimer House for a month." 

" Oh ! Emily, of what use is all our trouble V 9 
said Lady Frances one morning. " What all your 
kindness, or my brother's disguise? You see it 
makes no change in Frederic ; he cares not, nor 
feels any thing like affection for me." " Never fear, 
dear Fanny, never fear. You would be convinced 
he does both care, and feel, if you knew how 
sharply he questions me ; but, dear girl, let things 
go on as they are, keep it up with spirit, and I will 
stake what you please, that before you are one 
month older, my lord will have found out his 
error, and will have sent pride and all such 
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nonsense to the right-about. Try him only one 
month more; and if in that time there is no 
change in his conduct to you, dear Fanny, though 
he is my brother, though I love him, and though 
nothing would make me more happy than calling 
you sister, I would then advise you to give him up. 
I shall then think him unworthy of you. But 
cheer up, for here he comes ; and if he asks you to 
walk out with him, go, but do not talk much, and 
be disagreeable if you can; and if you meet 
Colonel Portland, be delighted and gay ; but now 
do not let him see you looking so serious, but ap- 
pear as if we had been having a very animated 
conversation." — And the wild but good-hearted 
Lady Emily gave a loud laugh, on purpose to con- 
vince his lordship how gay they were. 

" Well, Lady Emily, when will you leave off that 
boisterous laugh ? I am always telling you of it." 
" Indeed, my lord ! then I wonder, with your quick- 
sightedness you do not leave off telling me, as 
you find I do not benefit by your constant instruc- 
tions ; but you might as well have said the same to 
Fanny, for she was laughing too." — " Lady Frances 
may laugh as she pleases ; but will you walk out 
this morning, Lady Frances ? I shall be delighted. 
Emily, you will accompany us." 

They proceeded towards Regent-street, as Lady 
Emily had some purchases to make; but they had 
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not gone far before they were met and joined by 
Colonel Portland, who observed that four could 
not walk together in a crowded street, so offered 
his arm to Lady Frances, which she instantly 
accepted ; and Lord Claverly soon had the satis- 
faction of hearing her voice in much gayer strains 
than when she had been walking with him. 

It would be useless to mark down the various 
every-day manoeuvres of the trio or the remarks 
made to Lord Claverly by his numerous friends. 
At the club he was constantly quizzed : " That co- 
lonel will cut you out, Claverly, if you do not look 
sharp." But, " No; no fear," was the invariable 
answer. It is impossible to say how long he might 
have continued in this state of apathy had he not at 
last observed that Lady Frances, whom he considered 
entirely his own and devoted to himself, always 
appeared less happy when with himself than when 
with the colonel, with whom she rode, walked, 
danced, and flirted. " He should certainly speak 
to this colonel, and ask him why he troubled him- 
self so much with the lady, but he would first 
consult his sister Emily." 

" Do you observe anything particular in that 
colonel, Emily ? He is always with Fanny ! and it 
appears to me that she encourages him much. 
You have been more with her lately than I have, 
tell me then do you observe anything particular ?" 
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" No, my dear Frederic, nothing very particular, 
further than I think one of these days they will most 
assuredly make a match." " Impossible ! Emily, 
they never can; is she not mine? has she not 
consented to be the Viscountess Claverly? how 
then in her conscience could she become the wife 
of Colonel Portland ? Besides, why should she ? 
I have never done anything to make her dislike 
me, and yet she always seems to avoid me and 
prefer being with that odious man." — " Well, 
dear brother, I cannot exactly tell the reason ; but 
one thing is certain, that if you have never done 
anything to make her dislike, you have never done 
anything to make her like you ; and Colonel Port- 
land is all attention, for her wishes are fulfilled, 
even almost before they are conceived ; and I am 
sure Fanny's heart is too good and too gentle not 
to appear grateful for all those little kindnesses." 
— " But listen, Emily!" — But Emily thought things 
were in such excellent train that she would listen 
to no more. 

Another week had passed; matters continued 
much the same, till one day Lord Claverly fancy- 
ing himself most dreadfully melancholy, took up 
that most fashionable of papers, " The Morning 
Post," which at all times and at all seasons so 
kindly communicates to its readers all news foreign 
and domestic, and which on most occasions can be 
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bo well depended on. He had read and re-read 
paragraph after paragraph, but seemed no more 
inclined to lay the paper down than when he had 
first taken it up. Some word had caught his eye 
and he searched column after column and could 
not find that word again ; and yet he could not 
tell what that word was. He was just going to 
throw the paper away in despair when the long 
sought-for word caught his eye. He read — could it 
be ? Impossible ! What could it mean ? The 
paragraph ran thus :'— " We are happy to state 
that a marriage is on the tapis between a gallant 
colonel, lately returned from making a long tour 
on the continent, and the lovely Lady F — r — s 
M — rt — r, second daughter of the Earl M — rt— r. 
The colonel is now on a visit at M — rt — r House." 
Could he believe his own eyes — was he awake or 
dreaming 7 what was it ? It could mean no other 
certainly than bis own Fanny. " My Fanny ! did I 
say ? Well did Emily eay I had done nothing to 
make her love me. But this Colonel Portland f 
Gracious powers ! I will go instantly to her — 
from her own lips will I have the truth — the 
meaning of this paragraph ; and if she says the 
report is true, nothing shall prevent my meeting 
tbu Colonel Portland, and one of us shall rue the 
day we first saw each other." 

Ha hastily drove to Mortimer House ; but what 
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was his surprise, his mortification, on finding the 
shutters still closed, and on knocking at the door 
at being informed that the Earl and CounteS3 
Mortimer had left town that morning in the : r 
travelling chariot for the abbey at Harlington, on 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Harlington ; 
and that Colonel Portland had driven the Lady 
Frances in his phaeton. Thus ended his hopes ; 
and yet she had promised to be his, therefore he 
had a right to follow them ; but if he did, and on 
his arrival he should find her changed, what should 
he do? 

He returned to his father's house and retiring to 
his own room, threw himself on the sofa, and 

m 

his meditations were none of the most comforting 
kind. He thought of every circumstance from the 
time of his first knowing her. He compared his 
own conduct with hers ; and what was the result 
of the comparison ? She had always been kind, 
gentle, and amiable ; and what had he done either 
to obtain or deserve such conduct ? He had made 
her handsome presents certainly, but was that the 
way to secure her love ? No ; for if he were to 
be loved, handsome presents only would not ensure 
that love. He had been constant in his visits, 
and had always been well received, and had 
always spoken to her in the most respectful man- 
ner : but does a girl who loves sincerely wish or 

c 
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like to be addressed by the man to whom she has 
given her heart in forms of cold and distant 
respect, as " Your ladyship/' without once hear- 
ing from his lips her own name, with some " little 
endearing" epithet attached to it ? Certainly not ; 
but Colonel Portland always called her Fanny. 
O, if he could but recall the last month, how 
differently would he behave ! 

How long he would have remained in this reverie 
is not known ; but he was at length disturbed by 
Lady Emily, who entered the room and exclaimed, 
" Well, Frederic, have you called this morning 
at Mortimer House ?" "Yes, Lady Emily, I have, 
and to my great surprise I find that all the family 
are gone on a visit to the Duchess of Harlington. 
It is very strange that they did not let me know. 
And I hear that Colonel Portland has driven 
Fanny down in his phaeton — what can that mean? 
And, Emily, have you seen The Morning Post of 
to-day?" " Seen it? yes, Frederic, I have, and 
it was upon that subject I came to speak— that 
paragraph ! who could have put that into the 
paper? You must immediately write and contradict 
it, for it most undoubtedly means Colonel Portland 
and Fanny. But did you know that Mamma has 
had a dispatch from Adelaide, and to-morrow we 
start for the Abbey ?" 

Nothing could equal the surprize of Lord Cla- 
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verly at this intelligence. " But did Adelaide say 
she should expect me?" " Certainly ," was the reply. 
" Then, most certainly," said he, " I shall not go. 
No, if I am to meet this Colonel Portland, it shall 
not be on terms of friendship." " My dear Frederic, 
what do you mean 1 why, what injury has he ever 
done you?" "What injury, do you ask, Emily? Do 
you call that no injury, to have the affections of a 
beloved girl drawn from you by a villain ? Yes, 
villain I must and will call him ; for he must have 
taken advantage of my absence to ingratiate him- 
self into Fanny's affections. And what must his 
attentions have been in public, to have drawn forth 
such a remark as that in the paper ! Emily, if 
you do not call the ruining a man's happiness an 
injury, I do; and that is what Colonel Portland 
has done for me." " Well, my sage brother, so you 
will allow that remark in the paper to have the 
appearance of truth, by not joining a family party: 
but what have you ever done to prevent all 
this ? You have quietly allowed the colonel to go 
every where with Fanny, and, of course, when a 
handsome man is always seen by the side of the 
same lovely girl, people will make remarks, and 
there is no help for it. But make yourself happy ; 
for I think I know Fanny too well to imagine for 
one instant, that she will consent to any engage- 
ment with the colonel whilst under an engagement 
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to another. So, farewell, my dear Frederic ! I 
must away and give orders for packing my para- 
phernalia for to-morrow : and remember, you are 
positively to accompany us." 

To-morrow came; and the afternoon found the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Mount Dartingford, 
the Viscount Cleverly, and the Lady Emily, at the 
abbey. Lady Emily's first enquiry was for her 
dear Fanny ; but alas for the ears of poor Lord 
Claverly ! the dear Fanny was gone out riding with 
the colonel. This then was the first welcome. 
Most assuredly he would see her, and speak to her 
the first opportunity ; for he could bear this suspense 
no longer. His countenance already bore marks 
of deep anguish ; his pride seemed suddenly to 
have left him ; he wandered about like some forlom 
spirit, and would stand gazing at nothing for an 
hour together. At length the lady returned from 
her ride. She received him with all possible polite- 
ness, and, a common observer would have said, 
with great kindness ; but Lord Claverly thought 
otherways. She was changed — visibly changed — 

ii'l all must be true; but he would wait two or 
three days, and observe her conduct very closely. 

Those two or three days were passed in riding 
or driving ; and all seemed perfect harmony — every 
body appeared happy but one ; — and that one, 
seated between his two sisters, began relating the 
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history of his grievance : " He was wretched — he 
should never know another minute's happiness. 
So as he had loved, and so as he did now love 
Fanny, and to think that she should prove faith- 
less ; but it served him right/' (and a touch of pride 
for the last time was visible,) " for he ought not to 
have loved." " Nay, Frederic," said the duchess, 
" do not say that. Evidently it is no fault of Fanny, 
if Colonel Portland loves her ; and it is no fault 
of yours if you love her. But do you really love 
her?" "Ask me not, Adelaide ; for, I confess there 
is nothing on earth that I would not do for her — 
sacrifice for her — and there is nothing on earth 
that I love as I love her ; but 'tis finished. Mine 
she never can be, although she once listened to my 
entreaties, and consented to become mine. Yet 
now would I give her back her promises, as I be- 
lieve she would not be happy with me." — Alas ! 
poor Lord Claverly ! 

What a nice party had met in the evening, in 
the private drawing-room at Harlington Abbey ! 
The duke and duchess were sitting on an ottoman 
in the centre of the room. On a sofa on one side 
of them sat the Earl and Countess of Mortimer, 
and the Lady Frances ; next to whom was Colonel 
Portland ; opposite to these sat the marquis and 
marchioness, and Lady Emily ; but leaning back 
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in an easy chair, far off, was the forlorn hope, the 
Lord Viscount Claverly. 

" Well, my dears ! all of you — you too, Lord 
Claverly — will you not congatulate me 1" said the 
Countess Mortimer. " My son is returned from the 
continent, and he has sent me word that he is 
going to he married ; and to a very sweet girl too — 
Lord Claverly, do you hear?" said her ladyship. — 
" Yes, Lady Mortimer, I do ; and sincerely do I 
congratulate you, and hope that when Lord Er- 
rington arrives I may have the honour of being 
ranked amongst his wannest friends. But may 
I enquire the name of the lady V " O, certainly, 
she is one well known to us all, and well loved by 
us all ; the consent of her friends, I am delighted 
to say, was soon obtained ; and you will be sur- 
prized when I tell you, that you are the only person 
whose opinion has never been asked in this affair." 
" Mine ! Lady Mortimer ! I do not understand you. 
I cannot imagine how my opinion could in any 
way influence Lord Errington's actions; for although 
I have not the pleasure of being personally ac- 
quainted with him, yet from what I have heard of 
him, I feel convinced that he is one of those few 
who can do no wrong ; added to which, it would 
be very presuming in me to dictate when he has 
obtained the consent of all his dearer friends." 
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" Very well ! but I have another child," continued 
her ladyship, " who is shortly, I trust, to be united 
to the man she has long and dearly loved ; and 
your consent, my lord, is absolutely necessary to 
that — of course, I mean my daughter Frances. 
What say you now V 9 But no answer was returned 
this time. Again was the question put, and all 
eyes were turned towards him, and his face was 
whiter than snow ; his lips seemed as if he were 
gasping for breath ; his hands were clasped, and he 
looked as one petrified. So suddenly did this 
question come upon him, and so utterly blighted 
seemed all his hopes ; he would have rushed out 
of the room, but his legs refused to support him. 
Three times had he been spoken to before he could 
sufficiently recover himself to answer. 

" Lady Mortimer," he at length exclaimed, " what 
my consent can be required for, when I consider 
myself as one of the principals, I really cannot 
imagine. Your consent was given to my union 
with your daughter. My consent to my own union 
I should therefore think needless ; but if Lady 
Frances wishes to retract her promise, I here now 
yield it back to her ; but I do not give my consent 
to her union with any body.' 9 And as he said these 
words, the colour once mbre mounted to his cheeks ; 
and his eyes fixed on Colonel Portland, as if he 
would annihilate him. " Again, very well! — Then 
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as all the consent is given, which has been required, 
Colonel Portland, you may take her, and love her 
for all our sakes, and take care of her." 

No second word was wanting here ; and the 
Lady Emily was clasped to the heart of Lord 
Erring) on — no longer Colonel Portland. If a 
thunderbolt had fallen, it could not have more 
startled the party, than did the exclamation which 
burst from Lord Claverly, at the few words he had 
last heard. Was he in his right senses? Dare he 
believe his eyes 1 His own sister ! Colonel Port- 
land ! Lord Errington ! " Well, my lord, what is 
the matter 1 do you wish to retract your words ? 
or do you object to the union of your sister with 
Lord Errington ?" — The whole truth now flashed on 
his mind. But why was he called Colonel Port- 
land 1 or was he yet in a dream, and was he 
presently to awake and find it all an illusion ? No, 
there were they all before him; and Colonel Port- 
land with his arm round Emily's waist, and his 
own Fanny looking on with the most provoking 
coolness. 

" Well," said Lady Dartingford, " if all gentlemen 
were as cool in love affairs as my son ib, I think 
the ladies would come off very badly— do not you 
think so, dear Fanny 1" No other hint was neces- 
sary — the past was forgotten, and only the present 
thought of. In one short half hour, the Lord 
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Viscount Claverly had been the most miserable 
of men, and now was the happiest of the happy. 
Fervent indeed was the kiss he implanted on the 
prettiest pair of lips that ever were formed for 
kissing. " And now tell me the meaning of it all, 
dearest Fanny ? And if that is Lord Errington, as I 
am only too happy to believe it is, why did he 
appear under the name of Colonel Portland ?" 

" On purpose, my most noble brother/' said Lady 
Emily, " to try if amongst us we could not tame 
that high spirit of yours, and to convince dear 
Fanny (who sometimes doubted, owing to your 
very distant behaviour) that she was loved as 
much as she deserved to be. It seems, I think, 
that the attempt has succeeded ; and we are all as- 
sembled here, to prove to you how ill-founded were 
all your ideas of Fanny's inconstancy. Confess, 
therefore, that you are grateful for the kindness of 
your friends, who, in playing this little trick upon 
you, had no other end in view but your own 
happiness/' 

" I do indeed confess my gratitude, for this is a 
termination I most certainly never expected." "Very 
likely then," said Lord Errington, stepping forward 
and giving a small note to Lord Claverly, " this 
may be dispensed with, and a really more amicable 
meeting will take place to-morrow than the one 
you wished for in this note." " Thanks, a thousand 
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thanks, my Lord !" — but lie was interrupted by the 
Duchess of Harlington saying, " Perhaps, Frede- 
ric, you will not forget a certain bet that was made 
one day between you, Emily, and myself?" " No, 
no, I do not forget; and with pride I confess 
that I do not think the dignity of my family has 
suffered by my actually being in lore." 

Amongst the numerous wedding presents which 
were sent from the different parties, a pair of gold 
bracelets, for the two sisters, were not the least 
handsome or valuable. 



This story delighted all the hearers, and hearts 
began to fail ; some saying, " I am sure my tale 
will never succeed after this;" others, " I cannot 
suffer mine to be read;" but all joined in compli- 
menting Lady Amelia on her composition. At 
length, when order was a little restored, the Earl 
drew out of the box, in which all the manuscripts 
were placed — Tub Village of Ash, by Lord 
Davenport. 
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THE VILLAGE OF ASH. 



Why is it that Fortune should be so blind? Why 
is it that some are so much more fortunate than 
others who, if merit had any weight in the 
scale, would outbalance rank and greatness in a 
very little time. True indeed is it that some are 
born to greatness, some obtain it by great luck, 
and many have it thrust upon them ; while few 
by their own merits only can hope to obtain 
it; for "patronage" is such a thing that many 
of the least deserving obtain that for which 
many industrious and worthy people have been 
slaving all their lives, but, from the want of some 
one to notice them, are doomed to remain in obscu- 
rity and oftentimes wretchedness. And how often 
do we find men of no moral worth, but possessed of 
a good stock of impudence, and assisted by a little 
chicanery, raised to places and situations which 
had been occupied by persons who, all mildness, 
amiability, and goodness, were considered as not 
having sufficient spirit to carry on any particular 
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Such was the case in the quiet and pretty village 

of Ash, in the county of . The living of 

Ash was a vicarage, but the Vicar, an unpretend- 
ing, unassuming, good sort of man, was bo con- 
stantly an invalid that he was obliged to have a 
curate to do the duty, himself assisting when his 
health would permit, which was very seldom the 
case. The Vicar had given up the vicarage to the 
curate, as he had an estate six or eight miles off, 
where he resided, finding it much more quiet than 
in the village, where people were constantly cal- 
ling, and it was expected that he would be visiting 
at different houses. 

He had been careful in the choice of his curate, 
for never could there be found a better and wiser 
man than the Rev. Mr. Millar. He was about 
forty years of age, tall and very gentlemanly ; his 
countenance at once told his character: benevo- 
lence — charity — piety — all mingled ; and his beam- 
ing and cheerful smile showed how happy was the 
" inward man" as he walked through the village 
with his only child, a daughter now about four- 
teen, and heard the blessings of all the pa- 
rishioners showered down on his head. Happy 
village ! to have such a pastor; would that there 
were more like him now ! If a stranger went into 
that village only for a walk, and attended the church, 
he would see the villagers crowding to hear the ■ 
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words that fell so sweetly upon their ears. — No fine 
words — no long sentences, the beginning of which 
was forgotten before they came to the end ; no de- 
nouncing, or dooming to punishment in another 
world for crimes they never would have dreamed of, 
but encouragement to persevere in their good actions, 
even did their hearts sometimes fail them. In this 
way did he engage the attention of his hearers ; in 
this way he had the felicity of seeing his flock 
happy and good. On the week-days he would 
visit the different cottages ; and if any were sick, 
his wife would immediately send to them some- 
thing that would alleviate their troubles or pains. 
Their little gardens he would attend to himself, 
and in return he always received the first flowers 
as a small though earnest proof of their gra- 
titude. 

In this manner things had been going on for 
some years; and it seemed as if the happiness 
of the people were complete; and although he 
frequently exhorted them to have patience to 
support affliction if it did come, yet, so perfect 
seemed their bliss, that many thought sorrow and 
misery would never be the lot of their village. 
But alas ! what a weak thing is man ! The pro- 
verb says, u In the midst of joy we are in sorrow;" 
and so it seemed now, for the health of their re- 
spected vicar had long been gradually declining ; 
and at length, his strength yielding to his infirmi- 
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ties, he expired greatly and deservedly re- 
gretted. 

The commotion occasioned in Ash by his death 
was very great, as every one knew that a suc- 
cessor would be appointed ; and oh ! what would 
they have given if their Mr. Millar might be their 
vicar! — " Would he still remain as curate V No- 
body dared venture to answer the question for fear 
of a negative. " And dear Mrs. Millar and Miss 
Clara ! who would attend the Sunday-schools and 
hear the children say their lessons? and who would 
fix the work of the little children or teach them 
to sew 1" The villagers might be seen in groups, 
talking the politics of their Ash, and some of the 
more sanguine would tell them not to fear, Mr. 
Millar never would leave them; while others more 
dejected would turn away with tears in their eyes, 
exclaiming, " Well, let who will come, we shall 
never have such a good kind friend as Mr. Millar." 

Nothing had officially been heard or said, and 
a week had nearly elapsed, when a dashing phaeton 
drove rapidly through the village of Ash, and 
turned to the vicarage. It contained two gentle- 
men ; and on stopping at the vicarage, they sent in 
their cards, and were soon ushered into the neat 
small drawing-room. We cannot tell what their 
conversation was, hut in a very little time it was 
known that one was the gentleman in whose gift the 
living was, and the other was the young man who 
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had been the fortunate candidate. Crowds had 
collected round the carriage to catch a glimpse of 
the future vicar ; and many of them exclaimed 
they would go down upon their knees and beg 
the gentleman not to send away Mr. Millar. 
Anxiously they awaited their appearance, but what 
a blight to all their hopes when the door opened, 
and the words that their eager ears caught were, 
" Very well, sir — good morning," — and " This day 
week my friend will take possession of this house 
as the new vicar," and immediately they got into 
the carriage and drove off at the same rapid pace 
as they had entered the village. 

And our poor friends, what was it they had heard ? 
— " One week!" — Only one week? — Impossible! 
it could not be — they could not have heard right ; 
should they go in and ask ? No ! perhaps they 
were busy and might not like to be disturbed,- 
therefore they would wait; and, if they had heard 
right, the sad truth would soon be known among 
them; and with heavy hearts and tearful eyes they 
returned to their homes, many thinking that they 
had now seen their happiest days. 

The following morning Mr. Millar, in his usual 
rounds, announced his intended departure, and 
also his intention of delivering a farewell address 
on the next Sunday — Sunday, the day they had 
been accustomed to look up to as a day of real hap- 
piness and rest — that day, it now seemed, was about 
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to be a day indeed of sorrow, the last time to re* 
ceive his blessing; and on the Sunday morning, to 
judge from the numbers, one might have been led 
to think it a holiday: but to judge from their coun- 
tenances when they saw him for the last time 
enter the church, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter; no gaiety was then thought of; tears 
silently followed each other down the cheeks of 
many a weather-beaten face; and the short sermon 
being ended, the beloved curate closed his book, 
and told them he wished to say a few words to 
them *ere he took his final leave. 

It is a very old saying that when silence lasts 
for two or three minutes an angel is passing near. 
So now it seemed, — only that an angel was pass- 
ing away from them. The most profound atten- 
tion was visible on every countenance ; and a pin 
falling might have been heard, so still and silent 
was every one when the good man began by telling 
them of his departure, as their new vicar had 
already been named. " He had often told them 
that obedience to our superiors was one of our prin- 
cipal duties ; and he was happy in saying that 
to him and to their late lamented vicar they had 
always shewn themselves a willing and grateful 
people. It was now his duty to exhort them to 
shew to the new vicar the same deference they 
had shewn to him, to attend as they had been 
accustomed to him, to be careful in their con- 
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slant attendance at church ; and the elders, to 
be attentive to the morals of their children, and 
the children to be obedient to their parents. "For 
himself, he could only say how sorry he was 
to be obliged to leave a place where from every 
one he had received such constant proofs of love, 
that, let him pass the rest of his life where he 
would, his heart and his blessing would be with 
the people of Ash." Again and again he thanked 
them for their attentions, and hoped that if it ever 
should be his happiness to come amongst them 
again, he should find them the same happy and 
good people he now left them; and with one short 
and fervent prayer for their future welfare he took 
his last sad farewell ! Was there one dry eye in 
that church, one heart that did not beat in double 
quick time when he pronounced the sad " Fare- 
well?" No — not one; and when he descended 
the pulpit-stairs, and had taken off his gown, not 
one had left the seats, so completely overcome 
were all ; and when he returned to the body of 
the church every one rose and hurried from the 
pews to shake hands with him and take a last 
long gaze of one who was indeed father and friend ! 
And the poor children of the schools, they could 
not bide their tears or keep their sorrows to them- 
selves, but vented their grief in long and loud 
cries of " Dear Miss Clara, what shall we do 
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when you are gone ? Do stay, we love you so 
much ; dear Mise Clara, do stay !" 

But all the tears that were shed that day in Asb 
could not make Mr, Millar their vicar; and when 
the day came for his departure, the simple- 
hearted people closed their shutters, as if he were 
departed from this world ; and when his post- 
chaise drove quietly through the village, all rushed 
to its windows in hopes of securing a last shake 
of the hands and a last blessing. But when that 
post-chaise had got beyond the village, and was 
no more seen, then and hardly till then did they 
imagine what they had lost. Then they knew the 
extent of their sorrow : " It could not be a reality, 
it could not be true that they should not see any 
of them again ; no, he must, he must come back 
and preach to them, and show them how to dig 
their gardens and train their flowers." They 
turned to the vicarage : — the shutters were closed 
— the dowers which had always stood in the green 
stand by the drawing-room-windows, were all 
gone — the pretty dog who always welcomed them 
to the house was not there — no sweet voice that 
so gaily used to say, " Come in, mamma will be 
happy if you will go into the drawing-room ;" — 
and they remembered his words, " A day of tribu- 
lation may come, be ye therefore prepared I" 
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The Dew vicar had arrived before the departure 
of Mr. Millar ; and he immediately sent for two or 
three women to clean the house from the garrets 
to the scullery, notwithstanding Mrs. Millar had 
taken particular care to have every part in the 
most comfortable state. His next order was to 
send for some men to enclose part of the pretty 
paddock to make a kennel for his dogs ; and the 
neat stable, where the little pony-chaise had al- 
ways stood, was converted into a two-stall stable 
for his hunters ; and his carriage was put into a 
barn until a proper coach-house could be built 
for it. " I wonder," said he, " how those people 
contrived to exist in such a horrid state P 

The Honourable and Reverend Montague Cowley 
was the younger son of an earl, who, unfortunately 
possessing more sons than he had the means of 
providing for, was glad of being able to procure 
even a small vicarage for one of them. Educated 
as many young men of noble birth are, he seemed 
to think that he was one of the chosen few for 
whom the world was created ; therefore, although 
brought up to the church, he thought it no crime 
to keep his racers, hunters, and dogs, and to be 
one of the foremost in bettings, either for races or 
steeple-chases, or any of the sports of the field ; 
and providing he preached his two sermons on 
Sunday, he thought the rest of the week was 
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entirely at his own disposal. As to troubling him- 
self about visiting his parishioners, or attending 
to their various wants, such a thing never entered 
his head. €t He was not going to be their slave ; 
therefore once for all he begged they would never 
trouble him with the accounts of their pretended 
distress" — And this was the man who was to suc- 
ceed Mr. Millar— this the man they had been told 
to obey. For one month they did ; twice a day 
they attended the church ; but after that time 
pews here and there were vacant, and soon nearly 
half of the congregation were absent, preferring to 
read the service at home to going to listen to 
one whose thoughts they suspected were at the 
time taken up with whether his bay mare Venus or 
Colonel Somebody's four-year-old colt would win 
at the next steeple-chase. 

How different in two months was the appear- 
ance of the. village ! No one seemed to care about 
his garden or about who should have the nicest 
flowers ; for what could it signify if they took the 
trouble to arrange their borders? Mr.Cowley would 
pass presently with his dogs, and they were no re- 
specters of property; and if they attempted to turn 
them off, they were told to leave the dogs alone, 
they did not hurt them. Was it to be wondered 
at, that with such a person, who ought to have 
set them a good example, angry and cross words 
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and strange expressions should take place where 
once all had been so happy ? Some villages, it is 
true, are so accustomed to such kind of parsons, 
that it is nothing new to them; but when for years 
and years a village has been under the guidance of 
one good man, enjoying happiness and tranquillity 
in so great a degree, the contrast is so much 
stronger, and makes the successor appear worse 
than perhaps he in reality is. 

So it was at Ash ; — for we cannot accuse 
young Cowley of being wilfully negligent; he 
only continued in the same path he had been ac- 
customed to tread all his life, and any deviation 
from that path would have seemed to him like 
trying to turn the current of a river; but his 
parishioners thought differently; and what would 
they have given even for one glimpse of Mr. 
Millar ! as they thought that alone would inspire 
them with confidence; for they frequently felt 
themselves tottering on the brink of a precipice, 
as they had no one now to direct them ; and one 
false step and they might be plunged into ever* 
lasting misery. So things continued for many a 
long month, each week shewing them their more 
and more altered circumstances, and with seem- 
ingly no hopes of amendment. The labourers, 
instead of attending the church and their duties 
as frequently as before, were now more engaged 
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at the beer-shops, or in playing at skittles, when 
by degrees betting assumed more the form of 
gambling, and their hard-earned week's wages 
were thrown away in paying these debts instead 
of, as heretofore, providing for their families. 

Years passed away and still no improvement; 
crimes worse and worse, such as poaching, rob- 
beries, and burnings had made their appearance. 
And where all this time was the one who would 
have directed them t and where was he who had 
so long been their friend ? Was he as happy as 
he had been? Alas, no! Sickness had entered 
his humble habitation — humble we say, as a small 
and ill-furnished cottage was the abode now of 
those who had once considered themselves as 
living in a state of luxury and affluence at Ash ! 
Disease had entered his door and pointed his 
finger at ats loved partner ; she who had so well 
seconded him in all his good efforts, who had 
been the participator of all his joys and sorrows, 
the mother of his loved Clara ! She was now 
to be taken from him ; thus rendering wretched- 
ness more wretched 1 but, like a good Christian, 
he thought fortitude under all afflictions was better 
than giving way to useless grief; and knowing 
the goodness of his wife he followed her to the 
grave with less regret, as he knew she was in a 
state of bliss far beyond what this world can bestow. 
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His whole anxiety now was directed towards his 
daughter, and the thoughts of what would become 
of her, in case of his death, would often draw 
tears into his eyes. Every attention was paid to 
her education, and, so far as his circumstances 
would permit, all the elegant accomplishments of 
the day were carefully taught her. She was now 
nearly nineteen, and had she been the daughter of 
a titled personage would have been looked on as 
one of the beauties if not the greatest beauty of 
the day ; but, living retired as she did, her beauty 
like some sweet flowers " % was born to blush 
unseen." The expressive hazel eye, the neatly 
banded dark brown hair, the dimpled roses of 
her cheeks, and the sweet smile that played so 
prettily round her coral lips — she was indeed a 
pretty creature: and well might her father be 
proud of her, and gaze on her, and sigh as he 
gazed ; for she reminded him cff his youthful days, 
and recalled long-forgotten things to his memory; 
and a tear would intrude itself as he thought — 
u Such thy mother was ! M 

His hopes were that he should be able to esta- 
blish her in some respectable and comfortable fa- 
mily either as companion or governess, as his means 
were not sufficient to permit him to hope to keep 
her independent ; and though at first she strongly 
objected on the plea of not liking to leave her 
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father ; yet, when he assured her that he should 
foul mora happy at seeing her comfortably settled, 
promising at the same time to remain near her as 
long as he could, she gradually assented; and one 
day they received a letter by post from a kind 
friend, who had exerted herself much for them, 
■aying that a companion was wanted by an elderly 
lady a very short distance from where she resided, 
and she thought it likely to prove a very comfort- 
able home for Clara. She offered them rooms 
in her house for as long as they liked to stay; and 
as they thought it too good an opportunity to 
neglect, they immediately answered her letter, 
thanking her and accepting her kind offer. 

They found the lady a most agreeable person, 
and it was settled that Clara was to be treated as 
a daughter would have been, and that there should 
always be a seat for her father at the table. She 
felt therefore happy on entering on her new duties, 
as she knew her father would be saved a deal of 
anxiety and trouble on her account; and in a very 
short time she was as much at home and as much 
beloved as she could have wished to be. In this 
state she continued with no troubles, no anxieties; 
and probably had she been constantly with her 
father, Bhe never would have noticed the great 
change there was in his appearance ; but from only 
occasionally seeing him, the painful truth became 
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more and more visible, and from his less frequent 
visits the dread reality could no longer be a secret 
that her father was fast following her mother to 
the grave ! Every day she sent to inquire after 
him, and her good friend and mistress offered to 
send her home to him if she thought it would 
in any way benefit him. Being apprehensive 
that her presence might only make him fret, 
she very wisely resolved on declining the kind 
offer. 

But who can picture a child's grief on re- 
ceiving one morning a letter stating that, if she 
wished to behold her father alive again, she must 
lose no time in hastening to him ; as he had been 
visited by a very severe attack of paralysis, and 
no hopes could possibly be entertained for his ul- 
timate recovery ! Her senses seemed for the time 
to forsake her : but, her good sense prevailing, she 
lost no time in hastening to her parent, whom she 
found in the last stage of existence. Her presence 
seemed to relieve him ; and some time before he 
died he conversed with her, beseeching her always 
to endeavour to tread in her mother's steps, to 
have charity with all people; and although the 
world would oftentimes be most censorious, yet 
let her keep a clear conscience and it would not 
hurt her. With a few words and prayers the 
good pastor breathed his last. And had he not 
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before he died expressed one wish of where he 
should like his body to rest ? He had ; and it was 
beside his wife. And where was she buried? 
Quietly and unostentatiously he had laid her head 
in that churchyard where so often she had walked 
through, smiling on and being blessed by every 
one. No one at Ash knew, that the plain coffin 
contained the remains of their loved mistress, or 
that the sorrowing gentleman in deep black was 
Mr. Millar — so quietly had all been conducted. 

But now was all as quietly conducted ? Did no 
one know whose body it was that was borne 
silently up to the church X Yes, every one knew ; 
and those who had for years neglected their duty 
now rushed to follow the mournful procession up 
the aisle of the church. No one would have 
believed it possible that in so short a time so great 
a change could have taken place amongst men who 
seemed the most hardened villains : but a change 
did take place, for they remembered the benefactor 
of their more youthful days; they thought of him 
when he used to stand by them and train their 
honeysuckles, or mark the ground for their pota- 
toes, or pass his benediction on them when they 
united themselves to the girls of their love,, or took 
their infant innocents in his arms,, and blessing 
them made them members of the Christian Church : 
and when they saw his remains borne to the church, 
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all their good feelings returned, and they mourned 
over their past deeds, and prayed for the first time 
for many years that they might have fortitude to 
forsake their evil ways and return to that of which 
they were once the proud possessors, namely, a 
clear conscience and uninterrupted happiness. His 
death seemed to have completely changed their 
dispositions, the beer-shops were forsaken, their 
gambling was forgotten, and the church once 
more assumed its ancient look. Even Mr. Cowley 
remarked the altered appearance of his congre- 
gation, and he asked of several what was the 
reason for so many being in deep mourning ; and 
the before-mentioned facts being related to him, 
he with a wonderful degree of goodness ordered 
that a handsome stone should be placed, at his 
expense, in a very conspicuous place in the church- 
yard; which simple act gained him more friends 
than if he had given hundreds and hundreds to be 
distributed amongst them. 

And where was poor Clara ? Her grief for the 
loss of her father was so great, that her life was 
at one time despaired of; but her good constitu- 
tion and the kind attentions of her two or three 
friends at length restored her to some degree of 
tranquillity, and once more she was enabled to re- 
turn to her duties. Here again was she doomed 
to meet with disappointment; her kind-hearted and 
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good lady, who never at any time had been in the 
enjoyment of what might be termed good health, 
gradually sank, and ere Mr. Millar had been dead 
six months, the lady was consigned to the tomb. 
In her will, however, she had not forgotten her 
young companion; what with the small income 
left her by her father and now by her friend, she 
considered herself as being almost independent. 
She had but one near relation in the world, and 
that was an aunt, her mother's sister, who was 
married to a baronet's eldest son, who now was 
the baronet. Her aunt had never by any chance 
shewn any attention to her or her family, as 
she had always considered her sister had dis- 
graced herself by marrying a poor country curate, 
and therefore would never notice them. But when 
she heard of the death of her sister and brother 
in-law, who it was reported had left his daughter 
a pretty property; she hastily wrote to her, inviting 
her to come and spend some time at her house, 
though she told several of her friends that she 
dreaded having her, as no doubt she was some 
great rosy-cheeked red-elbowed miss. 

Poor Clara was quite alarmed, and yet did not 
dare refuse the invitation ; and when she arrived 
at her ungracious aunt's, who had invited some 
friends to have a laugh at the hoyden as she 
called her, she could scarcely support herself, so 
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great was her terror. She did not venture to 
appear in the drawing-room until a short time 
before the dinner was announced; and the servant 
having flung open the doors and announced Miss 
Millar, the titter that had begun was instantly 
checked when they saw the lovely lady-like girl 
that entered the room. Where was the great rosy- 
cheeked red-elbowed hoyden that was so much 
dreaded? She was dressed in plain black silk 
with crape trimmings, her hair quite plain, and 
the brilliancy of her beautiful complexion in- 
creased if possible by the black dress. Her man- 
ners were elegant; and so different did she appear 
to what had been reported, that her aunt felt 
completely ashamed of her own words as she 
gazed at her as she sat at table. In the evening 
her sweet voice was heard to the best advantage, 
and those who had expected the greatest fun 
from the sight of the awkward girl were now her 
warmest admirers. 

Amongst those who paid her the greatest atten- 
tion was her cousin Henry, the second son. The 
eldest was in the army, and was now with his 
regiment, but was shortly expected home on leave, 
as he had frequently written how delighted he 
should be to have a laugh at his " charming coun- 
try cousin.' 9 She had been an inmate above a 
fortnight, and he had not arrived; and in that time 
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Henry had had her all to himself. And was it 
possible that being so constantly with such loveli- 
ness and goodness, himself of the most amiable 
disposition, he could (pardon- the common ex- ' 
pression) help " falling in love with her ! " Hei 
aunt and nncle were evidently delighted with her, 
and had even requested her to accompany them 
to London in the approaching season; and their 
daughters also had begged and entreated. But 
she firmly refused though politely thanked them, 
as she said she could not think of going into 
society so soon after her father's death. Henry 
and herself were now constant companions; for 
her cousins being excellent horsewomen, rode 
every day, leaving these two to take their rambles 
tete-a-tdte. Both seemed very happy, for they 
had nothing to interrupt their conversations, 

A month had passed in this way, when one fine 
afternoon a travelling chariot drove through the 
park-gates and up to the house, and a tall hand- 
some young man alighted from it. He hastily 
ascended to his mother's room (for being the dar- 
ling he knew he was privileged to enter), and after 
various rapid inquiries he exclaimed : " But where 
is this charming cousin of mine ? I long to see 
her, having heard such numerous ludicrous ac- 
counts of her." " I dare say she is in the garden 
with Henry, for they seem to agree most wonder- 
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fully/' " Oh, indeed ! Well, I am determined to 
have some fun with her ;" and he left the room for 
that purpose. He descended the stairs, and was 
passing through one of the ante-rooms leading to 
the hall, when his attention was suddenly arrested 
by observing the figure of a girl leaning against 
one of the statues on the lawn. In one hand she 
held a bow, and the other hand supported her, 
and a quiver of arrows was at her back. She 
seemed as if she were resting herself, or waiting 
for some one; and on bearing footsteps, she turned 
her head and exclaimed, " Why, Henry, I thought 
you were never coming; I almost think I have 
taken a nap." Her always beautiful countenance 
now wore a still more lovely charm, for her pale- 
ness occasioned by her many trials had been co- 
vered by the most brilliant colour from the exer- 
tion of the bow and arrow aided by the air. One 
or two locks had strayed from their usual neatness, 
and her smile — oh ! such a smile ! 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed the young Harcourt, 
" I can stand this no longer — who is she 1 who can 
she be ?" and he descended on to the lawn, and 
after a hasty How do I begged to be introduced 
to the lady. " Clara," said Henry, " allow me to 
introduce my most worthy and sage brother Cap- 
tain Harcourt; and, Captain Harcourt, allow me to 
introduce my most charming cousin Clara Millar." 
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—Was he in a dream? was the earth passing 
away from him? was it a vision? This his cousin! 
where was the great ugly fright he had anticipated 
to behold ? — not here was very certain — no — for of 
the many beauties that he had seen, of the many 
beauties with whom he had fancied himself ena- 
moured, he had never seen any one equal to this ! 
Surely it could not be, they must have been quiz- 
zing him when they told him she was a good spe- 
cimen of a country miss ! How long he remained 
in this reverie he knew not, until he was roused by 
the exclamation of—" Well, brother, if you intend 
to be as animated and amusing during your stay 
here as you have been this last half-hour, I think 
the sooner you beat a retreat the better ; for all 
here try to make themselves agreeable, and do not 
behave as if their wits had taken flight, and as if 
they had left their tongue behind them." This 
sharp speech somewhat recalled him to his senses, 
and he apologised to his brother and cousin for 
his seeming inattention, and requested to be al- 
lowed to join in their game if they were not 
fatigued ; but his arrows never could touch the 
target, and oftentimes his companions seemed as 
if they were in more danger of being hit than the 
bull's eye. They, however, continued their game, 
Henry and Clara nearly always putting the arrow 
in or close to the ball ; Captain Harcourt never. 
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After dinner the captain expressed his surprise to 
his mother at finding his cousin such a superior 
being, and asked her why he had been told to 
expect such a very different person. He was an- 
swered that she had completely surprised them 
all, for they had every one of them expected to 
have a good laugh at her ; and it was before they 
had seen her that they had written to him. 

His first week of absence had passed, and what 
a week it was to him ! The surprise occasioned by 
the unexpected vision of his lovely cousin had 
so worked upon his feelings, that he never for 
one moment ceased thinking of her; when she 
was absent he was uneasy, and when she was 
present he was wretched. It was very plain to 
see that his brother Henry had been beforehand 
with him, and had completely won her good 
graces ; for, although she was all politeness and 
even kindness to himself, yet there wanted that 
silent attention, that watchfulness, that anxiety to 
answer his questions almost before they were 
asked, that eager willingness to do any thing he 
requested — in short, every circumstance convinced 
him he was too late in the field, and that, how- 
ever short the time might have been for it, the 
lady had been fairly wooed and fairly won. He, 
however, would act on the maxim of u Faint 
heart never won fair lady*;" so he resolved to 
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exert himself in the utmost degree to please ; and 
though at present there seemed but little chance 
of succeeding, yet he thought perseverance might 
at length alter her opinion of him. He had the 
pleasure in a little time of seeing her much more 
cheerful when with him ; and he once or twice 
very nearly congratulated himself on the success 
of his experiments ; but he always immediately 
observed that it was only when Henry was present 
that she was so gay, but the moment he left the 
room her mirth seemed to vanish also. 

Oh! what a thing is love, to what a state of 
bliss does it elevate us, or to what a state of 
absolute misery does it reduce us ! That it is very 
agreeable when there is nothing to disturb it, is 
very certain ; and yet, if we never had the least 
occasion for anxiety, we should never know how 
to value it, nor estimate the object of it as we 
ought to do. But when we come to that most 
burning of all fevers — hopeless unrequited love — 
then it is that our senses fail us, that our imagi- 
nation wanders, that we become careless of our lot 
in this world, and some, I fear, even of their lot 
in the next — totally indifferent to all around us. 
Poor Captain Harcourt was suffering in no slight 
degree : his pale cheek, his sunken eye, his hur- 
ried step, his short and incoherent answers, his 
sudden starts, were signs that some one, in their 
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many archery meetings, had sent an arrow with 
too fatal an aim. Henry had never yet, he was 
sure, spoken to his cousin on any subject but the 
most common-place. Was he yet too late ? Let 
the result be what it would he would try, and the 
very first opportunity he had he would acquaint 
her with his devotion for her. 

The opportunity was not long in coming; and 
one afternoon, finding her alone in the drawing- 
room, he at once made her an offer of his hand, 
as his heart had long been in her possession ; and 
having said no doubt a great many very pretty 
things to her, to all of which she listened most 
patiently until he had nearly finished, he be- 
seeched her to answer him, " and let the answer 
be Yes." This unexpected proposal threw the 
lady into a most awkward dilemma. In what 
terms to express herself she knew not. She was 
well aware that a rejection of an offer, in what- 
ever manner conveyed, would be most unpleasant 
to the applicant, and a decided personal refusal 
the most embarrassing. She therefore thanked 
him for the honour he had done her in thus 
expressing his admiration of her, but told him 
so unexpected an offer really gave her no time 
to consider how to answer him, but at the same 
time hinted it would be more to the happiness 
of either party if he would not think any more 
about it " But why, Clara? why not think 
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any more about it ? Do you suppose I am 
not in earnest, by your telling me not to think 
any more about it, or have you some reason for 
wishing me to forget? Speak, dear Clara, and if 
so let me know the worst ; for the truth is cer- 
tainly much better than an uncertainty, even 
though it may be against myself." " As he then 
so pressed her to speak her mind, it would cer- 
tainly be better at once to tell him that her affec- 
tions were no longer in her control ; in fact, she 
loved another!" Although he was somewhat 
prepared to receive such an answer, when the 
dreaded truth came from her own lips, the blow 
seemed too much for him, and his sudden change 
of countenance at once shewed his despair, and 
how much she was beloved. 

Poor Captain Harcourt! it would have been 
happy for him if he had not had his leave of 
absence. He little suspected the misery that was 
being prepared for him. For some time after her 
declaration he paced the room as if his senses had 
flown ; and poor Clara knew not whether to leave 
him or not, and she almost repented having made 
so hasty an answer; yet how could she avoid it? 
He at length spoke to her again, and said, " I 
have only now to thank you, dearest Clara, for 
your candid confession ; it may save us all a great 
deal of anxiety and grief. For myself, I promise 
that from this day you shall never hear a word of 
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my hopes or my disappointments. I shall hasten 
my departure, and return to my regiment as soon 
as possible. In the bustle of the parades and 
various military duties I shall be better able to 
conceal the anguish that I feel ; but never, dear 
girl, shall I even try to forget, although the result 
has proved the destroyer of my peace, for, since 
I have known you, my happiest days have been 
spent in your society — farewell !" He stopped to 
take one last long look at her, and left the room. 

To the surprise of every one the captain did 
not make his appearance again that day; and the 
next morning his chariot drove round to the door, 
and he hastily ascended to his mother's room, 
where he told her he had received letters of im- 
portance which obliged his immediate departure. 
He took a hasty leave of her and of his father, 
and without saying a word to any one else he left 
the loved home of his childhood, resolving never 
to return to it. He had occupied the afternoon of 
the preceding day in writing a letter to Clara, for, 
although he had told her he never would trouble 
her again, he could not resist writing his last 
adieus to one he so dearly loved. He told her 
again of the destruction of his hopes, though he 
did not accuse her of it, for how could he ? She 
had gained his heart without knowing it ; but he 
entreated her to consider well, before she yielded 
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her heart, whether the person who was to be the 
happy possessor of it was worthy of such a trea- 
sure. He must be allowed to guess, and if Henry 
— his brother Henry — was the person, he could 
only congratulate her on her choice and him on 
his good fortune. He promised never to say a 
word to any one about any thing that bad passed 
between them, but entreated as his last request 
that she would sometimes cast a thought on one 
whose every thought, wish, and prayer was and 
would be for her. He assured her that nobody 
but herself knew of the reason of his departure, 
and after calling down every blessing on her head, 
he terminated his sad address. 

Poor Clara, what had she been the cause of, 
and most unintentionally ? How many times did 
she accuse herself of being too precipitate! Why 
not have told him she would consider about it? 
But no ! it was too late to reason now ; the deed 
had been done, and she was the cause of his 
having left his fond parents and a beloved home. 
Should she answer his letter and entreat him to 
return; for she was going to leave her aunt's! 
Should she tell Henry, and let him write to his 
brother? No ! for that would be betraying Cap- 
tain Harcourt's secret- Alas 1 what to do she 
knew not — she had no friend to consult with, no 
one to give her advice ; and she now more than 
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ever felt the loss of her dear father and mother, 
of those dear friends who would have counselled 
her for the best. She had now been nearly three 
months a visitor at her aunt's, and she thought it 
high time to look out for a situation as governess 
or companion in some family, as with her small 
allowance she could not expect to live indepen- 
dently, and she would not remain any longer 
at her aunt's, as she did not wish to be 
thought presuming or intruding, particularly as so 
much favour and kindness had been shown her 
during her stay there. She therefore told her 
aunt, she intended returning to her friend Mrs. 
Stukeley, when she thought she should seek for 
some employment. She thanked her uncle and 
aunt over and over again for their great kindness 
to her ; and they assured her they should always 
be delighted to see her whenever she liked to go 
among them; and with many kind words and 
affectionate adieus she took her departure to the 
regret of every one, but most particularly of Henry, 
who fortunately was going back to Cambridge to 
resume his studies, as he was intended for the 
church, or else, he said, he could not have existed 
without his cousin. 

How wonderfully changed that term was Henry 
Harcourt, who used to be the first in riding, 
hunting, or rowing ! He was now the steadiest of 
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the steady, seldom or ever attending the drinking 
parties; and if perchance he did go to one, he 
was sure to be the only one who left as steady as 
he went in. And what was the reason of so great 
a change! for reason there must be; nobody 
could have altered so much in eo short a time 
without some all-powerful motive — and what was 
his ? Had he been promised any very great re- 
ward if he would be more studious? No; but he 
had promised himself a great reward if he could 
but pass his " great go" well this term, and that 
reward was his cousin Clara; if he could but gain 
her, how amply should he be repaid for all his 
extra attention and study! And how proud he 
felt when he heard himself proclaimed among the 
senior wranglers! How pleased his mother would 
be, and what a welcome he should receive from 
his father, and how would Clara think of him 
now! 

We must now leave him and return to Clara, 
who had accepted an engagement in a nobleman's 
family, where she had three little honourable 
misses to educate. For the first week things 
seemed to go on quietly, for it was something so 
new to the children, that, although they had to 
learn lessons and practise their music, they at 
first seemed tolerably good ; but at the end of the 
week the confinement became too close for them, 
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and first one and then another galloped off, and 
poor Clara was left without any hopes of recalling 
them. Every day they were worse, and at last 
came to a determined rebellion ; any thing they 
were told to do they were sure to do the contrary ; 
and Clara was at length obliged to tell their mamma 
that it was quite useless her attempting to teach 
them any thing. But here she met with no better 
success : for instead of the children having a lec- 
ture, she was told that it was her fault ; that she 
did not pursue a proper method, or the children 
would be obedient enough ; they always had been 
before, and there was no reason why they should 
not be so now. Poor Clara ! what a change from 
her comfortable stay at her aunt's, where she 
was treated as one of the family ; but now she 
was looked upon quite as a menial — scolded for 
nothing by my lady, annoyed in every possible 
way by the children, spoken at by the upper ser- 
vants and impudently answered by the under ones — 
and, worse than all, had to bear the rude remarks 
of three or four young sprigs who were on a visit 
at the noble lord's. Unfortunately she had no 
means of improving her forlorn condition, for her 
friends where she had been staying had left that 
part of the country and gone a great distance off. 
To return to her aunt's would be almost impos- 
sible, as the time was so short since she had left 
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them. She thought it wiser to remain where she 
was for the present, and bear all as long as she 
could, hoping that in time she should conciliate 
the lady, tame the children, and, by not noticing 
the behaviour of the servants, she should shew 
her superiority over them and tire them out, and 
perhaps in a few days the party staying in the 
house would be gone. 

But we must now think again of Captain Har- 
court, how he got over his disappintment. Got 
over, did I say? Did any one get over a broken 
heart ? Not one. How then could he? He thought 
that amidst his brother officers dull care would 
sometimes take its flight, even though it returned 
with double force ; but the worm that was gnaw- 
ing at his heart never left him one moment's 
peace ; and gradually he became weaker and 
duller, paler and thinner; and even those who 
were constantly with him, could scarcely recog- 
nize him from day to day, so greatly was he 
altered. His strength was now leaving him very 
fast; and his friends and medical advisers thought 
no time should be lost in acquainting his parents 
about him; and the same morning that Henry 
arrived at home from college, delighted and in 
high spirits at his success, a letter arrived from 
the colonel of his brother's regiment, announcing 
his dangerous illness. Here then was a blow to 
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their happiness — the eldest son, the pride, the 
hope of the family; surely the colonel must have 
represented him as being worse than he really was, 
for they had never heard of his being even unwell. 
No time was, however, to be lost, and in one hour 
after the receipt of the letter, the whole family, 
consisting of Sir William and Lady Harcourt, with 
Henry and two daughters, were travelling as fast 
as four horses could take them. Little did they 
think to what a scene they were hastening. Poor 
Captain Harcourt ! Those fatal words, " I love 
another!" had been his death-blow; since that 
day his naturally delicate frame had gradually 
sunk, and when his family arrived he was stretched 
upon that bed from which he was never again 
to be moved except to be conveyed to his last long 
home! 

But we will pass over the last scene ; suffice it 
to say, that in less than a month from their arri- 
val the heart-broken family took their departure 
to return to their now melancholy home, where, 
as we do not wish to trespass on their grief, we 
will leave them and pay a visit to our friend Clara. 
She had seen the account of the death of her 
cousin in the papers ; and what must have been 
her feelings when she read it ! She did not know 
he had been ill, what then could be the cause of 
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his death ? For some time she herself was nearly 
heart-broken, and it was not till she received 
a letter from her aunt, giving her full particulars 
of the distressing fact, accompanying a packet of 
mourning, that she was any way restored. Her 
situation was by no means an enviable one. The 
pupils, it was true, were a shade better, though 
still very refractory; but every thing else was im- 
proved. 

Months and months passed away, and she 
had not received any other letters from her aunt. 
But one day she was agreeably surprised by a 
long despatch from all her relations ; they told her 
the news of the last six months ; and amongst 
other things, that her uncle had come into posses- 
sion most unexpectedly of a very large fortune 
and estate, and in which was a capital living that 
would just suit Henry; but the present incumbent 
was a very healthy man, and therefore, Henry 
added, it was very doubtful if ever he got it. Her 
aunt's letter contained a most affectionate invita- 
tion to pass some months with them ; she would 
take no refusal, therefore come she must as soon 
as she could possibly leave. Her cousins were 
going on a short visit to some friends a few miles 
from where she was, and would call for her. 

This was too kind an invitation to be refused, 
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so she gave notice of her intention to leave ; and 
very soon after her cousins, in their travelling 
britska and four, much to the surprise of the lady 
and the servants, called and fetched her away ; 
and she soon found herself once more happily 
established in her uncle's house. 

How changed now was Henry's situation ! In- 
stead of being a younger son, and the expectant, 
perhaps, of only a small living, he was heir to the 
immense possessions of his father. He determined 
still to keep to the church, as his father had so 
good a living in his gift. But would he now think 
of the portionless Clara as he had before? Yes; 
proudly did he tell his father of his hopes, and 
asked his consent to his union with his cousin ; 
and gladly was that consent given to their only 
hope. The lady did not require much pressing ; 
and soon all was actively preparing for the wed* 
ding. Sir William one day received a large packet 
of letters, after a hasty perusal of which he called 
Henry to him, told him that the vicar was dead, 
and that now he had the happiness of giving a 
good living and residence to his son, advising him 
to lose no time in going to see if the house were 
in repair, or if any thing were wanted, giving him, 
at the same time, authority to fresh furnish every 
apartment. The delighted Henry speedily set off 
to obey his father's wishes, as he thought how 
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delightful it would be to take his wife to a com- 
fortable home at once. 

We will pass over all improvements, alterations, 
and additions that Henry made, and arrive at the 
day appointed for the wedding. All was bustle ; 
and, after the ceremony, Henry handed his lovely 
bride to their carriage, and started to their future 
home. " And now, dear Henry, do tell me what 
sort of a place it is; I quite long to hear all about 
it." — " Wait, my dearest, till we arrive there, and 
then you will know all about it." The distance 
from his father's house was about fifty miles, so 
they arrived in good time the same evening. As 
they drew nearer and nearer their destination, the 
road seemed to grow more familiar to Clara ; and 
when the well-known sound of the Ash bells came 
upon her ear, the truth was at once suspected. 
He was leading her to the home of her youth. 
Years had passed since she was there, and yet 
amongst the throng that had assembled to witness 
the return of their dear young lady, now their 
own lady, how many familiar faces met her gaze ! 
The old people came out to welcome the benefac- 
tress who used to take them their flannel; those of 
her own age had grown to young men and women; 
many a lively girl she had known, now carried a 
smiling infant in her arms ; and the cheers, and 
" Bless you, dear mistress," put her in mind of days 
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gone by. — u I never lold you the name of the 
living, dear Clara, because I thought there would 
be more pleasure in the surprise." 

They entered the vicarage, now, through Henry's 
care, transformed into a very fine house; the 
rooms had all been fresh furnished, with one 
exception only, her father's library, which, even 
in Mr. Cowley's time, had remained exactly as 
he had left it. " I have to thank a steeple- 
chase for putting me in possession of so much 
happiness, Clara ; Cowley's horse fell with him, 
and he was taken up insensible and died the next 
day." 

Happy Clara ! she was soon established in her 
house, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
the village and villagers as gay and good as as 
they were during her father's lifetime ; and here 
she and Henry resided nearly to the remainder of 
their days, beloved by all. It was only at the 
death of Sir William Harcourt, when Henry suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates, that he was 
obliged to reside more at his own mansion ; but 
he always spent three months of the year at his 
favourite abode in " The Village of Ash." 
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At the conclusion of this, all were loud in their 
commendations of the production of Lord Daven- 
port, and many were the comments being made, 
when the first bell gave warning that it was time 
to dress for dinner. They separated accordingly. 
The dinner and evening passed off most pleasantly 
and cheerfully. The next morning all were asto- 
nished at the early hour they had assembled at the 
breakfast-table ; and Lady Amelia declared that 
she was delighted to find that it was a wet day, 
as she was anxious to hear her papa read more 
stories. They, therefore, adjourned to the earl's 
library. The box was again opened, and the paper 
drawn out by the earl was — The Companion, a 
tale by Miss Lucy Corbett. 
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" I know no other way ! If I go to either of my 
country seats, I am sure of being followed by some 
of those fortune-hunting Scotchmen. If I go on 
a visit to any of my friends, I am sure to be 
persecuted there without chance of escape ; and 
as to staying in town I cannot, notwithstanding 
my good old aunt so wishes my remaining with 
her. But, dear old creature, she thinks that the 
men all love me for myself as she does, never 
suspecting that it is my splendid fortune which 
makes me so much sought after. So next week I 
shall take care that my intention of spending two 
or perhaps more years in travelling, either in 
England or on the continent, shall be fully an- 
nounced in the newspapers; and if that ruse fails, 
I know not what I shall do." Such were the 
almost spoken thoughts of the young Countess 
De La Hayes (who had not long been in town 
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from her seat in Scotland where she had always 
resided), as she sat in her boudoir, the windows of 
which had an uninterrupted view over Hyde-Park, 
now thronged with the carriages of the highest 
nobility, and of those who not possessing titles 
enjoyed themselves equally and perhaps more than 
those who did ; for how often do we find those 
who possess riches, titles, and every thing which 
should ensure happiness, the most wretched of 
human beings, merely because they have nothing 
more to want or wish for ! Others* who, having 
lately been exalted and had large fortunes left 
them, are wretched because those who have long 
pedigrees and fine estates which have been in the 
family hundreds of years, will not condescend to 
notice new-made baronets or peers. 

But to return to my countess, — though she had 
only just attained her twenty-second year^ and was 
in all the freshness of youth and beauty, sorrow 
bad not fallen lightly on her ; nor had she escaped 
from the many persecutions and trials of fashion- 
able life. If I were to do* as many persons do 
who when they sit down to write a tale or novel* 
think that the most particular part of all is the 
description to be given of the hero or heroine, 
and make them more beautiful and lovely than 
perfection itself, I could write a long account of 
bewitching and dazzling black, blue, hazel, or any 
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other coloured eyes you like ; of rows of pearly 
teeth ; of beauteous coral lips ; of black, auburn, 
or golden locks ; or of an elegant swan-like neck ; 
or of the many other exquisite beauties necessary 
to constitute a heroine : but as I intend my he- 
roine (if a modest, amiable, gentle creature can be 
a heroine) to be really human, I shall merely say, 
by way of description, that she was rather above 
the middle size, and delicately formed, with hair 
of a dark brown, eyes of a deep blue, and alto- 
gether a most lovely creature, with whom not 
even the most severe critic could venture to find 
fault. 

When about fifteen years of age she had the 
misfortune to lose her mother, to whom she was 
most devotedly attached; and since then her bro- 
ther, who was killed whilst serving with his regi- 
ment in Spain. He was two years older than 
herself, and, when only eight years old, had suc- 
ceeded to the titles upon the death of his father. 
As she had long considered her brother as her 
only protector, the shock occasioned by his death 
was almost too much for her delicate spirits, and 
her countenance had assumed a beautifully pensive 
cast. She had since that lamented period been 
obliged of course to think more for herself than 
she would have done had she bad one friend whom, 
though far distant from her, she could confide in, 
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and who, she knew, would always counsel tier for 
the best. 

It may easily be supposed that to one so young, 
possessing titles and riches amounting to twenty 
thousand pounds a year, with two splendid estates, 
each with a fine old mansion in its centre, one of 
which (and from which the title was taken) was in 
Cheshire ; and the other, the principal one, called 
Loch Minar, in the county of , North Bri- 
tain; and a splendid house in London, with all 
the necessary appendages for a noble and ancient 
family; there were many who endeavoured to 
make themselves agreeable, in hopes of being one 
day favourably received and able to boast that 
they had gained the lovely heiress ; others who, 
knowing they had no chance of success, proposed 
merely for the glory of having it in their power of 
saying they were on such intimate terms as to 
venture a proposal. Some there were who felt a 
sincere passion for her, and some who were ami- 
able and might possibly have had some chance ; 
yet as so many, who to all appearances were so 
much better than themselves, had been refused, 
they thought it needless to make an attempt- But 
not one of her numerous admirers had made the 
least impression on the heart of the lady, though 
it must not be supposed that she was one who 
possessed no feelings ; on the contrary, it was 
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owing to her excessive feelings that she had de- 
clined the many offers she had had, as she felt 
that it was her fortune more than herself that was 
so ardently desired. 

She was interrupted in her meditations by a 
loud knocking at the street-door ,* and soon after, 
steps approaching her boudoir assured her, that it 
was. one of the very few privileged to enter there, 
who had called ; and immediately the Lady Sarah 
Minar was announced. — " How kind it is in you, 
my dear aunt, to call again to see me ! and as I 
know that you have called to advise me how to 
act, I shall give orders that no one shall be ad- 
mitted, as I wish for a long tite-d-tSte with you." 

The Lady Sarah Minar was the only sister of 
the ninth earl of De La Hayes, the father of the 
present countess. She was now of an age to be 
fairly called an old maid : but it was not because 
she had not been admired when young that she 
still remained in single blessedness ; for it was well 
remembered by many of those grown old with 
herself, and with whom she had lived in terms of 
intimacy when young, that there was no one more 
admired or sought after than Lady Sarah. She 
had formed a sincere attachment to a young man 
who, though highly respectable, was much be- 
neath her in fortune and rank, and consequently 
did not please her family, who so completely set 
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their faces against the match that she resolved 
never to marry — much to the annoyance of many 
young men and to the great delight of as many 
young maidens, who thought that, if she had 
really given her heart to young Faulkner, she 
would no longer stand in their way by captivating 
any of those on whom they might happen to place 
their affections. But this was the lady's determi- 
nation, and strictly had she adhered to it ; for 
though she had many subsequent offers, they were 
all most politely declined. Her whole life had 
been spent in doing good. I do not mean to say 
that she was, like some old maids, preaching and 
praying all the day, and thinking it sinful to 
smile, for she was the life and soul of all parties ; 
and no soirie or conversazione passed off plea- 
santly if the Lady Sarah had not been present. 
She was one with whom all the mammas were 
willing and happy to entrust their daughters, and 
by whom all the daughters were proud and happy 
to be noticed ; for being known to belong to Lady 
Sarah's set was quite sufficient to ensure a good 
reception every where. 

She was now come to arrange plans about the 
proposed tour ; and it was agreed, that the aunt 
should announce at Mrs. Macgregor*s party that 
evening the intended absence of her niece from 
England, and that it should be announced at 
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Almack's at the same time, it being the last night, 
and that period having arrived when all the great 
and gay take their departure to their country-seats 
or for the continent, or the many places of fashion- 
able resort in summer ; to which many retire for 
the recovery of the health lost in the dissipation 
of a London winter ; some for the repose of their 
pockets; some, who had been unsuccessful in gain- 
ing a wife or a husband, to see what they can 
pick up at a watering-place, where they are not 
known or likely to meet any of those London 
acquaintances whom they had been endeavouring 
to ensnare, and who might kindly undertake to 
undeceive others in danger of being entrapped ; 
and others for various other reasons. 

I must now beg of my readers to imagine the 
return of the gay season, and with it the re-ap- 
pearance of all the fashionables, fresh for a new 
campaign. 

One evening in the end of March, a small 
party were assembled at the house of the Honour- 
able Mrs, Willoughby Erskine, a lady well known 
in the fashionable world. She had been left a 
widow in her twenty-first year with one little girl, 
beautiful as a Houri; and her life had been de- 
voted to the education of this treasure, who had 
now been married two years to a worthy and 
amiable man, Sir James Talbot, leaving a blank 
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in the family of her affectionate mother not easily 
filled up. This party was therefore given for the 
purpose of introducing, to a few select friends, a 
young lady, the daughter of a deceased clergy- 
man, and who was to be a companion to make up, 
if possible, for the loss of her dear daughter. 
The manners of the young lady were so unas- 
suming and elegant, that she was sure of making 
friend* under any circumstances : but her beauty 
was of that fascinating kind, that many young 
ladies who had neither beauty nor accomplish- 
ments to boast of, would turn to each other with 
envious eyes, and wonder how Mrs. Erskine 
could think of taking such a girl as that Miss 
Holland about with her, and introduce her into 
all society and at all parties and ft-tns. It was not 
possible that one with so much beauty and such 
rare accomplishments (even although not possessing 
any fortune) could long remain without admiration 
from the other sex; and soon several damsels had 
to deplore the inconstancy of their favourite beaux, 
who, much to the grief and annoyance of Miss 
Holland, would constantly follow or ride by the 
side of Mrs. Erskine's carriage in the park; or, 
if walking, would always find some excuse for 
joining the ladies. But there was still one hope 
and consolation left for those mammas who with 
three or four daughters, not overburdened with 
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beauty, were constantly to be found at every rout 
and party, and that was, that the " great trump 
card," the young Marquis of Totnall, had never 
yet seen this companion, but was very constant, 
one said, to her dear daughter Catherine ; another, 
that his attentions were directed to her sweet child 
Isabel ; and many a one fancying, that sooner or 
later she should be the happy Marchioness of 
Totnall, as it was so particularly fortunate the 
marquis's mother and Mrs Erskine did not visit. 

Alas! for all their " chateaux en Espagne" 
fate would have it that a grand fHe ckampetre 
should be given by the Duchess of Morton, at her 
splendid villa near town, where all that were 
elegant and fashionable were to congregate, and 
where the young Marquis of Totnall's eyes would 
stray, in spite of the many attempts made to keep 
them fixed on one object, though actually, and in 
good truth, they did fix on one object, and that 
object was actually Miss Holland .' How to get 
an introduction was the next thing to be done ; 
and which the young marquis found not to be very 
difficult, for his mother having, most happily for 
him, some time before exchanged visits with Lady 
Talbot, through her the introduction to Mrs. 
Erskine was accomplished, and, as a matter of 
course, to Miss Holland. 

Nobody can tell how ugly and disagreeable, 
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how presuming and bold, Miss Holland was said 
to be, that evening, on the return of the ladies 
from ihe fStef She was evidently a girl of no 
education, or she would not hare presumed to 
have spoken, to so great a man as the marquis 
with so much boldness and self-possession, and 
she was evidently a decided fortune-hunter, and it 
was a great pity somebody did not hint to Mrs. 
Erskine that she was, or rather had been, no 
better than she should be. All these kind inten- 
tions were useless; the marquis had seen her, and 
his mother was pleased with her, and thought her 
a most lovely and amiable creature ; therefore it 
did not signify to him what all the forlorn damsels 
thought, who were now verging to that age when 
Hope takes her departure ; and there only wanted 
a proposal to complete the diroute of the whole 
clique; and as the marquis did not want fortune 
or title, but was sensible enough to think Miss 
Holland would make a charming marchioness, the 
thunder-clap, shortly afterwards, came in the 
shape of a paragraph in the Morning Post, an- 
nouncing that on such a day the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Totnall would lead to the hymeneal 
altar the lovely and accomplished Miss Holland, 
the daughter of the deceased Rev. Mr. Holland ! 

Such is the perversity and cunning of human 
nature, that as soon as it was known that all was 
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settled^ and that there was most certainly no 
chance for themselves, these violently declaiming 
damsels began to find out that the bride elect was 
really a most charming creature; and they had 
always said so, only it was some spiteful and 
envious report that some ill-natured creatures had 
spread, and of course, as it was not contradicted, 
they could do no less than believe it ; and they were 
now among the first to offer their congratulations 
to the future marchioness, as it would not do to 
be cut by her after her marriage. 

All London was on the tip-toe of expectation 
for the eventful day ; every thing was ready, ser- 
vants were running over each other in one place, 
carriages running over servants in another; the 
ladies being anxious to find out what the bride 
was to be dressed in, and not being able to find 
out who were her dress-maker and milliner — when 
all their anxious expectations received a most 
violent shock, when, instead of the " Marriage 
in high life" appearing, a paragraph, commencing 
" Mysterious circumstance in high life," occupied 
the place, and which was as follows:-:-" We 
some few days back had the pleasure (as we 
thought) of announcing to the world the intended 
marriage of a noble marquis with a young lady 
who has for some time past been residing with a 
lady in Hereford-street, and who was said to be 
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the daughter of a deceased clergyman. Circum- 
stances have, however, transpired which have 
entirely put a stop to the wedding for the present ; 
but as we have not heard the exact truth, we do 
not consider ourselves authorized to give an ac- 
count which, hereafter, we may have occasion to 
contradict." Although there had been so much 
astonishment expressed before the intended wed- 
ding, what was it in comparison with that now 
expressed upon its being so suddenly stopped ! 
What could be the reason ? was it that the young 
lady herself did not like it? O, certainly not, 
she knew too well what she was about for that. 
Was it that the marchioness objected to it, think- 
ing the lady was not good enough for her son ? or 
had she at last found that to be true which so 
many had said of her, that she was a doubtful 
sort of person ? or had the marquis himself at 
last repented, and thought how wrong it was in 
him to forsake the sweet Catherine or the lovely 
Isabel ? One would immediately order her car- 
riage and drive past the house in Hereford-street 
and see, and if all looked the same as usual, she, 
perhaps, might call ; another would take her 
carriage and go to some shop in the neighbour- 
hood, taking particular care to tell her servant to 
make enquiries of all the tradespeople near, or, 
if possille, to see one of the servants and acci- 
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dentally to bring up the subject ; and all manner of 
schemes were thought of to try to find out some- 
thing of this most extraordinary affair, — so pleased 
were some, so disappointed were others, that there 
was to be no wedding. 

Day after day passed, and yet nothing was 
known ; the Morning Post was almost devoured 
in hopes of finding something to ease their dis- 
turbed minds, till the following announcement, 
still more marvellous than any of its predecessors, 
made its appearance, and only added fresh mystery 
to. the accounts in former papers : — u It is with 
great pleasure we announce that on Saturday 
next the Most Noble the Marquis of Totnall will 
lead to the hymeneal alter the lovely and amiable 
Harriet Catherine Minar, Countess De la Hayes, 
of De la Hayes, in Cheshire, and Baroness Minar, 
of Loch Minar, in North Britain." 

Now, what was to be done ? — what could it all 
mean ? — where should they all go ? The Coun- 
tess De la Hayes ! Why, she most certainly was 
travelling on the continent ! Never was there 
such a perplexed assembly in the world as the 
one now met at Mrs. Macgregor's to talk over the 
whole affair, each one having something to tell 
which she had heard, and which only added to 
the perplexity. But at last one of the wondering 
fair ones espied the Lady Sarah Minar's carriage 
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approaching the house ; and eoon afterwards that 
excellent lady most happily made her appearance, 
and the exact truth was told, which was, that her 
niece was so disgusted with the many offers she 
had received, that she had resolved to let it be 
supposed she was gone abroad, though nothing 
was farther from her intentions, she having deter- 
mined to reside with some lady as an humble com- 
panion, where she was convinced that if any body 
did love her it would be for herself alone. The 
sequel has shewn how well the ruse succeeded, 
for the marquis was too rich a man to marry 
merely for fortune, and too noble and honourable 
a character to marry without love. 



Amelia 
for am 



This tale called forth the admiration of the 
company, particularly of Sir Richard Edgcroft, 
who said the conduct of the Countess De la 
Hayes, the heroine of the tale, was worthy the 
imitation of all young ladies of large fortune, 
many of whom, he feared, were worshipped for 
that fortune only. How long Sir Richard might 
have gone on moralizing in this way is not known : 
he was called to order by the lively sally of Lady 
Amelia, who begged he would keep " his sermon" 
for another day. The gallant General Egerton's 
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tale, " L'Enfant du Regiment/' made its ap- 
pearance from the box, and all were much in- 
terested, as the general said his tale was founded 
on fact. All were silent, and the earl began to 
read. 



v 




L'ENFANT DU REGIMENT 



It was late one evening when the Third royal 
Highland Regiment marched into the town of 

, returning from its long and fatiguing 

campaign through Spain, France, and Belgium ; 
peace had not yet been proclaimed, nor had an 
exchange of prisoners been effected, and melan- 
choly indeed did the procession of prisoners look 
as they marched with their guards after the regi- 
ment, contrasting strongly with the gay crowds 
assembled to welcome the return of the brave 
warriors. It was impossible, amongst the motley 
group of unfortunates, to distinguish those who 
had been officers from those who had been privates ; 
for some had on dirty and torn uniforms, others 
were in blouses, and all had a most wretched 
appearance ; it was from the walk and general 
only that you could discover the gentleman 
from the peasant. 
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Amongst them was one whose appearance was 
wretched in the extreme ; but he was conversing 
most familiarly with his guards, and in a manner 
which shewed that he was no stranger to the 
English language ; and his guards listened to him 
and seemed to treat him with civility and respect, 
for none of the other prisoners, although some of 
them were of high rank and some of them superior 
officers, could speak one word of English. With 
the officers who had the command of the detach- 
ment he seemed to be on particularly good terms, 
and many a little anecdote passed on either side. 

The regiment had been stationed but a short 
time at when an order arrived for the im- 
mediate conveyance of all the prisoners to Har- 
wich, that being the nearest port to the town they 
were at. Happy faces now appeared, where 
melancholy ones had before shewn themselves, so 
delighted were the poor wretches to return to their 
homes, even though many of those homes would 
be more wretched than the prisons they were 
leaving. There was, however, one exception, and 
that exception was the person before-mention- 
ed. His countenance, which had been before 
cheerful, now, on the receipt of the intelligence 
for their removal to their own country, wore a 
most melancholy look. He enquired of the 
officers if he could not by any means avoid being 
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sent back ; but the answer was invariably, No ; he 
had been taken in a charge against that very 
regiment and must return with the other men to 
his country. Then what a feeling of sadness and 
even wretchedness came over him. His beloved 
wife was an Englishwoman, and all her entreaties 
had been to return to her native land again, and 
all was nearly arranged for that event when he 
was ordered to join his regiment; and to think 
that she might be in England and he ordered 
back to France was more almost than he could 
well bear — the thought was harassing to him, but 
he was obliged to submit. 

Fate, however, decided that his dear wife 
should not return to the land of her birth ; for her 
constitution was naturally delicate, and when 
the news came that her husband was missing, her 
tender frame could no longer support her grief. 
She knew that if he were not dead, he would 
return to her ; but, as he came not, she sank and 
was buried in a foreign land, far from her loved 
home and friends, leaving her child, her beloved 
little Eugenie, to the care of an old ^nd faithful 
servant in the little village in which they had 
resided when he was ordered off. The " chateau" 
which they inhabited was very small but exceed- 
ingly neat, and the garden had been laid out with 
the greatest taste and had been planted and cul- 
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tivated by the hand of that dear wife. The money 
left in the chateau at the death of poor little 
Eugenie's mother amounted to no great sum ; and 
the faithful attendant of Eugenie, imagining that 
the dear child was now an orphan, removed all to 
a very small cottage to economize ; and much she 
feared she should have great difficulty to provide 
for herself and charge. 

The unhappy prisoner, on his return to his 

country, procured his release from the army, and 

proceeded in haste and with the greatest anxiety 

to his " home/' hoping to find all as he had left 

it, and his beloved wife and child to welcome his 

return. But who can paint a husband's feelings 

on hearing the sad news of the death of her he 

so tenderly loved, and whose devotion to him had 

caused her to forsake her father, mother, and a 

splendid home ? It was with some difficulty he 

discovered the abode of his child, — And how much 

altered she was ! He left her a beautiful little 

cherub of three years old ; she was now seven, 

and just old enough to know and feel acutely the 

great loss she had sustained ; her laughing eyes 

were softened by grief, her cheeks which had 

rivalled the most beautiful rose were now pale. 

She was tall and thin ; many many were the tears 

that chased each other down the cheeks of the 

afflicted parent on looking at his child. Who 
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would now take care of her — who would now 
educate her in a manner in which she ought to be 
educated ? for though poor himself and he had 
been only a captain in the French army, his wife's 
family was of high respectability, and although 
they bad turned their backs on her when she 
married, he still hoped that perhaps there might, 
at some future time, be one kind heart found 
amongst them who would love and pity the child 
of their once loved Margaret. 

He considered some time what he should do ; 
he could not remain where he was, and as to 
taking a situation under the Government he would 
not. He therefore decided upon returning to 
England, and then to write to his wife's family, 
and inform them of her death and of his distress 
owing to his having lost his commission in the 
army, praying and beseeching them most earnestly, 
as she was now dead, to forgive all that was past, 
and to send some relief till he could procure a 
situation of some kind in England. He wrote on 
Ins arrival, and further stated his intention of 
bringing up his loved child in the manners and 
religion of her lamented mother's country. Long 
and anxiously did he wait for a reply to his letter. 
Ho did not expect a very gracious answer, and 
was not much surprised at the one he did receive, 
although he felt most severely the unjust accusa- 
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tions it contained. It was written by his wife's 
father, saying, " He had been the cause of the 
death of his wife's mother, who could not bear 
the weight of grief occasioned by his child's great 
error, and then, by his neglect and ill-treatment, 
had sent that child to an early grave. How, then, 
could he expect any relief from a family whose 
peace he had so seriously injured? If he had 
once been capable of providing for his wife he 
might now provide for bis child; and he was 
requested never again to trouble him with an 
account of his justly-merited poverty ! " 

Inclosed in this letter, however, there was a 
small note written in a lady's elegant small hand, 
and directed to Eugenie, and containing a note of 
i!10 ! There was then surely one kind friend 
somewhere — but who could it be ? Certainly not 
the father — the mother he was told had died, it 
must be a sister, and yet how could it have been 
put into the letter without the knowledge of his 
dear wife's father ? or was it only with him that 
the father was angry ? and that he had allowed 
that small sum to be sent for the immediate relief 
of his grandchild ? This last idea gave him some 
hopes, and he thought he must write to thank 
them — but whom should he write to ? Perhaps 
the sum had been sent unknown to the father, 
and, if so, to thank him might make matters 
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worse ; and if he did not write to acknowledge the 
favour, they might think him more ungrateful 
than they already imagined ; he was perplexed, 
but at last he thought that as the cruel parent had 
desired he would not trouble him any more with 
his writing, it would be better to take no notice 
of it, feeling assured and almost happy that there 
was one who would, if any thing happened to 
him, take some interest in poor Eugenie. 

After some consideration he determined to 

return to the town of , where the Third 

Regiment of Highlanders was stationed, as during 
the time he had been their prisoner he had formed 
two or three sincere friendships, and he was 
certain the wives of those friends must love his 
sweet child, and they might probably assist him 
in obtaining some situation, as they. knew he was 
a gentleman and a man of the strictest integrity. 
The delight of all was mutual when he again 
came amongst them, more particularly as he had 
brought such a sweet little angel (as they all 
called Eugenie) with him ; and when he related 
the melancholy story of his blighted prospects — 
the loss of his loved wife, and the cruel accusa- 
tions of her family — they determined to assist him 
by every means in their power; for although a 
Frenchman, and one who had been an enemy, an 
Englishman or a Scotchman's heart is always 
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melted by a tale of sorrow and distress, and their 
hands are always open to relieve the sufferer. 

Eugenie de Beauphan was very soon idolized 
by every one who knew her. She was extremely 
beautiful and delicate in her person; and her 
manner was most fascinating, having all the live- 
liness of the French blended with the softness 
and modesty of the English. By the wives of the 
officers she was looked upon as a superior being. 
Those who had families were most desirous that 
she should be constantly with them, hoping that 
their children might, by constant intercourse, 
acquire some of her pretty and genteel winning 
ways; and those who had none were highly 
delighted to have her with them to enjoy her 
society. She was a charming companion, and 
could converse in French and German, and her 
dear mother had instructed her in English, music 
and drawing, so that young as she was she was 
more accomplished than many children who were 
much older. 

Monsieur de Beauphan also was a great fa- 
vourite with the ladies ; he possessed a fine voice, 
and most delightfully accompanied himself on the 
guitar. His drawings and paintings were superbly 
finished ; and all were desirous of having some of 
them for their albums and to ornament their walls 
and tables. So great was his talent that his friends 
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advised him to turn it to advantage, and by that 
means obtain a reward for hie labours, assuring 
him that they should only have to mention him to 
their friends, who would be but too happy to pos- 
sess some of his beautiful works. This plan he 
willingly agreed to; but out of delicacy to the 
family of his late beloved wife, he determined to 
conceal his own name and assume another. Mr. 
Dickenson was accordingly the name selected. 
So great was the demand for his paintings, that 
he could scarcely finish tbem fast enough; and in 
a very short time he found himself enabled to 
provide for bis Eugenie in a manner more fitting 
for her, and to place her at a school of some 
eminence in the neighbourhood. Miss Dickenson 
was the name borne by Eugenie. 

Alas! happiness— continued happiness — is not 
to be enjoyed by many! and so it was in this 
instance : Mr. Dickenson had been used to a 
bustling and fatiguing life, full of anxiety and 
care for his wife and child ; he had been driven 
about with his regiment, sometimes badly fed, and 
sleeping on the damp ground ; and he had been 
twice dangerously wounded. All these things, 
although harassing in the extreme, had kept up 
his spirits, leaving not much time for thinking. 
But now how different was his life! quiet and calm. 
He sadly brooded over the loss of his dear wife ; 
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he thought, should any thing happen to him, 
what would become of Eugenie. He suffered 
much from the effects of one of his wounds, which 
(although perfectly healed) had injured some in- 
ternal part; and although to his friends he ap- 
peared cheerful and well, he was a prey to grief 
and melancholy forebodings. Nature at last was 
wearied, and he was seized with an illness 
which baffled all medical skill; and after a fort- 
night's extreme languor and debility, he expired 
in the arms of his afflicted daughter, and sur- 
rounded by his friends, who assured him that they 
would always act with parental tenderness to the 
lovely orphan. In one week their poor and much 
regretted friend (at his own desire) was consigned 
to the earth according to the rites of the Protes- 
tant Church of England. 

All eyes were now turned on the destitute Eu- 
genie ; and it was agreed that so long as the regi- 
ment remained in the same station she should 
remain at school, and that she should pass the 
holidays at the houses of each of the married 
officers. Of course there were many of them 
unmarried, who had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with her ; and they always spoke to her 
with much affection, still with the greatest re- 
spect ; and there was not one who would not have 
highly resented any word spoken against her. She 
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was looked upon by all as a most perfect creature, 
and was always called " L'enfant du Regiment." 

Time passed on, and Eugenie had now attained 
her fifteenth year, and her good and kind friends 
thought it time for her to leave the school. " The 
sweet pretty little creature" could now scarcely be 
recognized in the beautiful and accomplished girl. 
She was perfect mistress of the harp and piano, 
and inherited her father's talent for drawing and 
painting ; and her manners were of the most 
elegant and lady-like description; and although 
the natural gaiety of her country prevailed, the 
thoughts of her orphan and dependent state would 
frequently overcloud her sweet brow and bring 
tears into her lovely blue eyes. 

Amongst the officers of the regiment were several 
very handsome young men. A Mr. Elcombe was 
particularly so. He was the son of a t€ true Old 
English Gentleman/' and was all a fond father 
could wish — generous and noble-minded, of a for- 
giving disposition, always ready to relieve distress, 
and an excessive fondness for his own country. 
Such was young Frederic Elcombe. In accom- 
plishments he had not many superiors ; his sing- 
ing and drawing and pleasing manners made him 
welcome every where; and no one could finish a 
drawing so well as Mr. Elcombe; no one could 
take a part in a trio or a quartette as Mr. Elcombe 
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did ; in short, although Mr. Elcombe was not in 
the least a male coquet, Mr. Elcombe was deci- 
dedly a great pet with the ladies. It was often 
remarked that he paid a great deal of attention to 
Eugenie, who always treated him, as she did all 
the other young men, with the affection of a 
sister : but by degrees they were observed to be 
frequently in earnest conversation, and both look- 
ing very serious. Many were the surmises on 
this account, and some uneasiness was felt by her 
friends ; for although there could be no objection 
to Mr. Elcombe, they all thought that Eugenie 
was too young to decide for herself in these mat- 
ters, and were fearful she might allow her young 
heart to be ensnared without knowing it, or without 
consulting them upon the subject. But who was 
to speak to Eugenie? They all loved her equally, 
they were sure Eugenie would never act with du- 
plicity, or dispose of herself without their know- 
ledge. At last some signs of uneasiness amongst 
th^m began to manifest themselves; and some said 
that certainly Miss Eugenie would very shortly 
become Mrs. Elcombe, and that they should shew 
much displeasure on the occasion. 

So things went on for some time; but one 
morning, when Mrs. Molyneux and several of the 
ladies were sitting together painting, working, 
and reading, as these amiable ladies were wont to 
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do (the utmost harmony always prevailing amongst 
them), poor Eugenie entered. A beautiful crimson 
blush on her face, and seeming in great agitation, she 
attempted to speak — but faultered ; and her friends 
instantly concluded she was going to make a full 
confession of her engagement to Mr. Elcombe; 
and most likely to inform them that her marriage 
was to take place immediately, particularly as Mr. 
Elcombe had obtained leave of absence- for a short 
time- But how erroneous aFe some people's cal- 
culations ! Neither Mr. Elcombe nor Eugenie 
had ever spoken one word of love ; but Mr. El- 
combe had spoken of his love for some one else, 
and told her of his approaching nuptials with the 
lovely Lady Sophia Willmott, the only daughter 
of the Earl of Willmott ; and it was to beg per- 
mission to act as a bridesmaid on this happy oc- 
casion that Eugenie appeared before these ladies, 
fearing that they might object to allow her to be 
absent from them for three days. Their astonish- 
ment was great when they heard this, and that 
this only had been the cause- of the blushing, 
and conversations,, and seeming mystery of their 
manner. 

The earl's mansion was about two miles from 
llie town, and of course he was on very friendly 
terms with all the officers; so permission was soon 
piven to their dear girl to be present at the fesri- 
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vdties. Delighted were the earl's family with Eu- 
genie. They had frequently seen her, and were 
prepared by Mr. Elcombe to love her; and a 
friendship commenced between Lady Sophy El- 
combe and Eugenie which lasted through life. 

It was now, however, that Eugenie's friends 
perceived a great alteration in her : she sat more 
in her own apartment and courted solitude ; her 
face became paler, and her sunken eye spoke a 
mind not quite at ease ; and it was evident that 
her heart had not escaped the toils of the great 
tormentor — Love ! But Eugenie spoke not of it 
to any one ; and most of her friends feared that 
she was suffering from a blighted affection ; and 
that what she had thought was merely a friendship 
for Mr. Elcombe was, unknown to herself, a much 
warmer feeling ; and of this they were convinced 
when the medical man whom they consulted pro- 
nounced Eugenie's health to be generally good, 
but a nervous and mental agitation had taken hold 
of her frame. He advised a change of air and 
scene for her ; and Mrs. Molyneux determined to 
take a little trip with her, and let her see a little 
of the world, and then settle for the season at 
Brighton. 

Mrs. Molyneux was the wife of the major of 
the regiment and the daughter of the Honourable 
General Leslie, and had been married to the major 
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about eight years. She was still young and very 
handsome, and having always been accustomed to 
the best society she undertook to introduce Eu- 
genie to some of her friends; and as General 
Leslie was coming to pass the winter at Brighton 
with his old friend Sir Charles Templeton and his 
daughter Miss Templeton, she thought it a good 
opportunity to present her young charge. Eugenie 
soon became the admiration of all Brighton. She 
still looked very delicate ; but the change of aif 
and scene had greatly improved her spirits, and to 
all outward appearance had driven dull care away. 
With Sir Charles and Miss Templeton she soon 
became a great favourite ; and that lady antici- 
pated the greatest pleasure in the thought of in- 
troducing her to her eldest sister, Lady St. Aubyn, 
and her dear niece, Margaret St. Aubyn, a most 
charming young girl of about eighteen years. 
They were expected in three or four days at the 
house of Sir Charles, who, although not an old 
man, was not in good health. He was feeble, and 
at times sullen and peevish, and would frequently 
shut himself up in his own room and see no one. 

Mrs. Molyneux had been taking a ride on the 
Marine Parade, and on her return went into Eu- 
genie** room (who was greatly intent upon reading 
the last new novel) and said, " Whom do you 
tliink I have just seen, Eugenie ? I have posi- 
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tively seen Captain Sedley, (one of the ' very 
handsome' young men in the regiment,) and he 
was looking so sentimental and dismal that at first 
I really did not know him, and did not speak to 
him. Poor fellow, he looks quite ill!" She was 
going on with this account of the captain's looks, 
when on turning round she saw Eugenie sitting 
back in her chair, the book fallen from her hand, 
and she as pale as death ! A sudden thought 
flashed across her ' mind, and she instantly recol- 
lected that Captain Sedley used to pay great at* 
tention to Eugenie. She speedily got some eau 
de Cologne and bathed her temples and hands, 
and she was soon restored, and said " she had 
not felt well all day, and that she did not observe 
Mrs. Molyneux enter the room, and that her 
sudden appearance whilst she was so earnest on 
her book had caused her to feel so very faint ! " 
Mrs. Molyneux thought this excuse was very " ca- 
pital," but she resolved to keep her real surmises 
to herself, and told Eugenie, when she felt per- 
fectly recovered they would make a visit to Sir 
Charles, as Lady and Miss St, Aubyn were ex- 
pected every minute, and she wished to present 
her to them previous to the ball, which was to 
take place at Sir Charles's the following night 

They accordingly set off, and had not been 
there long before the expected visitors arrived, and 
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Eugenie ran to the window and eagerly sought to 
get a peep at the " charming girl" with whom 
she was hereafter to be on friendly terms ; and 
highly delighted she was to see such a lovely 
good-natured girl as Margaret St. Aubyn appeared 
to be descend from the travelling carriage. But, 
alas ! poor Eugenie was again nearly in a fainting 
state, when she saw Captain Sedley standing to 
receive her hand, and, as she thought, to press 
her hand fervently and follow her into the house. 
She had scarcely overcome her surprise when they 
entered the drawing-room, and Miss Templeton 
instantly introduced the sweet girls to each other ; 
and it was now Miss St. Aubyn's turn to be sur- 
prised, which she was indeed, to see the captain 
take Eugenie's hand and enquire, " she thought," 
very tenderly after her health, and why she had 
" deserted" so long from the regiment; and to 
hear her answer gaily, that it was owing to the 
kindness of Mrs. Molyneux that she had not 
returned " to quarters" sooner, but that she 
should very likely in another month " march 
back." Eugenie was presented to Lady St. Aubyn; 
and after spending a very pleasant morning the 
party broke up. 

The ball at Sir Charles's passed off delightfully, 
and every body seemed happy but one, and that 
one was Eugenie. And what were her thoughts ? 
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Tis true that she had met Captain Sedley — true, 
that he had enquired after her health, and wished 
to know when she would again join the regiment 
— true, that he had danced twice with her and 
talked with her ! But how very different had he 
behaved to Miss St. Aubyn! He talked con- 
stantly to her — he danced three or four times with 
her, and after those quadrilles she danced with 
others, he was at her side instantly ! Eugenie 
certainly did tbot think Miss St Aubyn quite so 
elegant as at first I ! The next day Mrs. Moly- 
neux and Eugenie called to leave cards at Sir 
Charles's. He was not risen and the ladies were 
out ; they met them driving with another lady, but 
that lady was not Miss St. Aubyn. Where was 
she ? That was soon known — A lady and gen- 
tleman on horseback cantered by, and a hasty 
waive of the hands and — How d'ye do? was 
all that passed. The figure of Captain Sedley 
could not be mistaken; but Miss St. Aubyn, 
Eugenie thought, did not sit gracefully or ride 
well at all. 

One day when Captain Sedley had called on 
Lady St. Aubyn to " finish" a beautiful painting 
he had begun, but which had proceeded very 
slowly, and from its appearance seemed very far 
from the " last touch," Lady St. Aubyn said, 
u What a lovely girl Miss Dickenson is, Captain 
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Sedley ! Co you know of what family she is ? 
I suppose she is a near relation of Mrs. Moly- 
neux 1 I am certain I know some one so very 
like her, but cannot recollect where. I feel so 
much interested about her; and frequently, when I 
speak to her, a flash of melancholy comes over me 
that I feel as if I could cry, and yet I know not 
why." " Mamma," said Margaret, " it little 
matters who she is, or to what family she belongs; 
she is the dearest, sweetest girl I ever knew, and 
such a favourite with every body. She shewed 
me such an immense quantity of beautiful presents 
she has had, and jewellery of all descriptions, 
and amongst them a brooch exactly like that 
beauty of yours, mamma, that you set such store 
by, and it has the initials C. T. on the back. 

" Heavens ', my dear child," exclaimed Lady 
St. Aubyn, and she could scarcely support herself; 
but the captain and Margaret were bo intent on 
their drawing, that they did not observe the 
change in her ladyship's countenance. At length 
Captain Sedley said, that she was always staying 
with one or the other of the officers' wives, who 
idolized her ; that she was the orphan of a French 
officer, who had been taken prisoner and died, 
leaving her to their care ; that she was always 
called " L'Enfant du Regiment," and that there 
was not one in the whole regiment who would not 
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die to protect her. He then wished them good 
morning and left them. Lady St. Aubyn hastily 
got up, and, after a few moments, said, " Mar- 
garet, you must go to Miss Dickenson and request 
her (with my best love) to lend you that brooch — 
see it I must. I know there was only one made 
the same as mine, and that was made for a very 
dear friend ; you must get it, and I wish you to 
go instantly ! " 

Margaret saw it was in vain to make any re- 
mark, or to say " how odd Miss Dickenson would 
think such a request was;" for it was evident from 
her mamma's manner that she was determined. 
She therefore put on her bonnet and threw on her 
shawl and proceeded to the house of Mrs. Moly- 
neux, and inquiring for Miss Dickenson was 
shewn into her private room. Poor Margaret was 
much perplexed to think how she should begin a 
conversation which would introduce her request 
for the brooch. They talked about the news and 
little gossip of Brighton, and many little pleasing 
nothings, but not one word for some time was 
spoken which could lead to the subject. At 
length, however, Eugenie started up, saying, " My 
dear Margaret, I must shew you the beautiful 
ring Mrs. Molyneux gave me yesterday, it is such 
a love f " and she went for it. This happily was 
an opening, and Margaret thought it a good op* 
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portunity to ask for the brooch. At first Eugenie 
could not secede to the request ; she told Margaret 
it was one of the few things her dear papa had 
left ber, and the one he had given her a strict 
injunction never to part with out of her hands, 
and to take the greatest care of. After the most 
positive assurances on the part of Margaret that 
it should have the greatest care, and be im- 
mediately returned to her, Eugenie reluctantly 
consented to let her take it ; and, after many 
thanks and an affectionate adieu, Margaret hasten- 
ed home with her treasure. 

She found Lady St. Aubin pacing the room in 
a state of the greatest anxiety. " Have you got 
the brooch 1" was the first hasty question; and, 
on receiving it, she tore open the paper in which it 
was wrapped, and opening the case exclaimed, in 
he most agitated manner, " It must be ! it is ! it 
is! it is she! it is!" What were Margaret's 
thoughts? She feared her mother's senses had 
flown. What was it all? Lady St Aubyn had 
fallen into a chair in a senseless state, and Mar- 
garet was sadly alarmed and was hastening to ring 
the bell for the servant; but her mamma recovered 
ami perceiving her intention stopped her, saying, 
" For heaven's sake, my dear child, take no 
notice of what you have seen or of what has 
passed. I will tell you all my suspicions, but 
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they are for your ear alone, and must go no 
farther; for should they not prove correct it will 
only bring up unpleasant recollections, and be 
productive of no good ; but if it is as I suspect, 
Miss Dickenson is the daughter of a most beloved 
friend. She married against the consent of her 
parents. That was a crime, but it was greatly 
enhanced by her marrying a Frenchman. Her 
father ordered his doors to be shut against her for 
ever, and all were forbidden to write to her, or 
ever to name her again. All this, and the loss of 
her youngest brother, caused her dear mother's 
death ; since which her father has scarcely ever 
held up his head. I had one letter only from my 
poor friend informing me she had given birth to a 
daughter, whom she had named Eugenie. Ring 
the bell, dear Margaret, and I will go instantly 
to Mrs. Molyneux and inquire about her, I am 
sure she must be the right Eugenie." " But, my 
dear mamma, how can she be the right Eugenie 
or the Eugenie you mean, when her name is 
Dickenson, and you say your friend married a 
Frenchman V 9 Lady St. Aubyn was silent for 
some time, at length she said, " Margaret, it 
seems very mysterious, but I will go* to Mrs, 
Molyneux" — and as the carriage was at the door 
she proceeded to that lady's house. Fortunately 
she was alone ; and Lady St Aubyn, with great 
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agitation, began her inquiries, and told her of her 
surmises and suspicions. Mrs. Molyneux told her 
all she knew concerning Eugenie, but said she 
knew not the name of her mother's family ; to all 
which Lady St. Aubyn listened with the greatest 
anxiety; but when she mentioned, in the strictest 
confidence, that Eugenie's father's name was De 
Beauphan, Lady St. Aubyn uttered a piercing 
scream and fainted. On her recovery she apolo- 
gized to Mrs* Molyneux for the trouble she had 
occasioned her, and said she believed she knew 
the family to whom Eugenie was related ; and 
taking a very friendly leave, got into the carriage, 
and ordered the coachman to drive back to Sir 
Charles Templeton's. 

When she arrived there she went instantly into 
his room. She felt agitated, which he noticed, 
and asked her, if she were not well, or if any thing 
had happened unpleasant, as she appeared in a 
very nervous state. Sir Charles was by no means 
accustomed to take so much notice of his daugh* 
ters' looks, or make such kind inquiries after their 
health ; and she looked upon it as a most provi- 
dential intervention, and felt a degree of courage 
which enabled her to speak more boldly to her 
father. She knew he was very irritable, and 
feared that should he have any additional vexation 
it might shorten his days. She began, however, 
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by speaking of family affairs generally, and at 
last mentioned her sister Margaret, whose name 
had been forbidden ever to be spoken in his pre- 
sence. He started, but said* nothing. She con- 
tinued : " I should very much like to know what 
has become of her, whether she is living or dead/ 1 
The old man turned pale, and tears dropped from 
his eyes. At length, after an effort to gain his 
usual stern manner of speaking, which, however, 
he could not, as his voice was very tremulous, he 
said, " Susan, I have always forbidden that name 
to be mentioned in my presence, and for many 
years it has not been ; and during those years I 
have been an unhappy man, restless days and 
dreary sleepless nights have been my portion* But 
she was undutiful, Susan ; she did not only marry 
without my consent — but against it — in direct op- 
position to it — yes, in direct opposition ! I could 
have forgiven her that, Susan ; but she married a 
Frenchman — an enemy to her country — to her 
family, to every thing good or moral — and I never 
did forgive her — no— I never forgave her — till " — 
here he stopped, and the tears poured down his 
cheeks, and he seemed so much affected that 
Lady St. Aubyn began to be alarmed, and almost 
wished she had not now mentioned the subject to 
her father. He went on in an agonized manner, 
and said, " O ! Susan, I know, too well I know 
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that poor Margaret is dead ! I have known it for 
some years. I had a letter from her husband — 
the accursed Frenchman — who drew my child's 
affections from her friends, her family, her home ! 
—I had a letter from him, telling me she had died 
in a foreign land, and begging some relief for 
himself and his child. Susan, I was enraged — I 
cursed, I swore that I never would relieve them. 
I wrote him such an answer that I now cannot 
bear to think of. I told him I cared not for him 
or his child ! But oh ! that child was Margaret's 
child ! — poor Margaret ! who died without one 
kind friend to love her— in a foreign land ! Poor 
girl ! poor girl ! " and here he was again over- 
come ; and Lady St Aubyn, seeing her father so 
softened, said, u And would you not like very 
much to know, my dear father, what has become 
of dear Margaret's child ?" " I should, Susan, I 
would willingly give one-half of my fortune to 
know what has become of that child, or if she is 
living ; for you know, Susan, although her father 
was a Frenchman, she is my grand-child ; and I 
am sure I could love her; I could indeed love 
Margaret's child ! But these are idle thoughts, 
Susan ; they come over me at times ; but they are 
useless, now it is too late. Oh ! that I could have 
overcome my hatred of the French ! then I might 
have forgiven my daughter, and now have been 
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blessed and happy with her and her child ; but no, 
it is too late now ; 1 have two dear girts to love. 
There is your daughter, my beloved Margaret, 
who is all I can wish ; and that sweet girl at Mrs. 
Molyneux's, Miss Dickenson, she is a sweet dear 
creature ! " 

Lady St. Aubyn rose from her seat, and throw- 
ing her arms round her father's neck, and with a 
violent hysterical scream exclaimed, u Oh ! my 
dear father, and that dear sweet girl, that Miss 
Dickenson, is our Margaret's child ! she is in- 
deed!" The poor old man fainted, and it was 
some time before Lady St. Aubyn (who was 
almost in the same state) could restore him ; but 
when he was a little recovered, he said, " How 
do you know ? Susan, tell me how you know she 
is Margaret's child — tell me where you found her 
— tell me all, dear Susan — tell me all you know 
instantly ! " '• Dear father, you recollect, on the 
day on which our eldest brother was married, you 
gave to me and Margaret each a very splendid 
brooch set with brilliants, in which was your hair 
and the initials C. T. also in brilliants, with an 
injunction never to part with them." " I do re- 
collect it well," said Sir Charles. " One of those 
brooches I have ; Miss Dickenson has the other!" 
" But the name, Susan?" " Her name, my dear 
sir, is not Dickenson, that was assumed by her 
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fatlier when taken prisoner by the English ; he 
resided with the regiment, was beloved by the 
officers; he died and bequeathed his child to 
them. She is called ' l'Enfant du Regiment.' 
Her real name is De Beauphan i " 

This only was wanting ; the baronet fell on his 
knees in thankfulness ; he spoke not for some 
time. Lady St. Aubyn too was so strongly af- 
fected, that silence reigned for some minutes. 
Lady St. Aubyn then gave him the brooch. Long 
and earnestly did he gaze on it; it brought cir- 
cumstances to hie memory which had long been 
forgotten. " Go and fetch her, Susan," said he, 
" and it shall be as if our Margaret had never left 
us." Lady St Aubyn gave and received such a 
kiss as had not been given by that father to his 
children for many years ! She left him calm and 
composed. . 

Lady St Aubyn descended to the drawing-room, 
where she found her sister Miss Templeton and 
Margaret, who being rather astonished at her 
mamma's strange manner, had followed her to 
her grand-papa's. Her ladyship instantly ex- 
plained all to them; and they all immediately went 
to Mrs. Molyneux's house, who was, as may be 
supposed, not a little surprised at the discovery, 
and wa3 highly delighted to think her dear Eu- 
genie was to be so well received by all her family ; 
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but was much troubled at the idea of losing her 
charming and much-loved companion. Lady St* 
Aubyn undertook to make Eugenie acquainted 
with all which had transpired, which she did in 
the most delicate and kind manner possible. It 
was a very long time before she could be per- 
suaded of the fact, and that she had been so long 
amongst her own relations, relations of whom she 
had never heard ; for when Monsieur De Beau- 
phan had found for his Eugenie such friends in 
the officers and their amiable wives, he destroyed 
every letter and document which he had (few 
though they were) ; but the many proofs of love 
and kindness she had experienced from them con* 
vinced her that all could not be the effect of mere 
acquaintance, but that some fonder and closer tie 
must exist. She wept for some time ; a new feel- 
ing of affection had arisen in her bosom, a new 
light had shone upon her ; new ideas crowded on 
her mind, a new life was opened to her. She 
wept still more when she thought that she might 
be separated from Mrs. Molyneux, from all her 
dear friends — from the regiment ! 

At length poor Eugenie was so pacified through 
the promises and caresses of her " aunt and cou- 
sin" and Mrs. Molyneux, that she dried her tears, 
and suffered herself to be led to the carriage, and 
proceeded to Sir Charles's house, in order to be 
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introduced to her grandpapa! Delighted and 
completely overpowered was the repentant old 
man when he clasped that grandchild to his heart. 
Nor was Eugenie less affected; indeed all who 
witnessed the meeting were most deeply affected. 
Eugenie was now about the same age her mother 
was when she married Monsieur De Beauphan, 
and she brought to mind days long gone by. He 
gazed with tears of love upon his granddaughter, 
for it seemed as if " one" had been restored from 
the grave, so perfect a resemblance was she of her 
mother, not only in face and person but in her 
voice and manner. It appeared to him as a 
dream, till he looked at his daughters and found 
himself and all else advanced in age, and knew it 
was no fiction. 

So dotingly fond was grandpapa of Eugenie, 
that he would scarcely ever let her be out of his 
sight. She occupied all his thoughts ; and he 
who had been accustomed to take a long nap after 
dinner, or shut himself up in his own room, was 
now the gayest and most lively of the party. He 
would listen most attentively when Eugenie played 
or sang. Was there a ball or party he was sure to 
be there to introduce his grandchild ; in fact, the 
new-found treasure seemed to have made the old 
man young again. But was Eugenie happy all 
this time? It was true she had nothing to want 
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or wish for ; every one of her relations seemed to 
try who could be the kindest, or who could make 
her the handsomest presents, each seeming to 
think they must make up for lost time ; and soon 
she found her table covered with valuable trinkets 
and jewel-cases well-stocked with the prettiest 
ornaments. The Brighton season was now nearly 
at an end, and the fashionables thought of return- 
ing to town, and Eugenie took a most affectionate 
leave of her dear and beloved Mrs. Molyneux, 
promising faithfully to visit the dear " regiment" 
every year, if possible ; and she wrote the most 
affectionate letters to all her old friends. 

How proud did Sir Charles feel when he drove 
to the door of his mansion in Grosvenor-square, as 
he thought what a sensation his Eugenie would 
create in the London circle 1 And delighted was 
he when he put on his uniform to accompany her 
to the Queen's Drawing-Room, where Lady St, 
Aubyn was to present her. Margaret and Eugenie 
were dressed precisely alike, and being nearly of 
the same size and height, looked like lovely 
sisters, and were universally admired. Margaret 
seemed to be in extraordinary good spirits, and 
much more animated than usual,, and Eugenie 
more quiet and sedate; for the novelty of her situa- 
tion, and the grandeur and splendour of the 
palaee and the hustle made her very nervous on 
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her presentation. The party had just passed the 
Guard-Room and entered the Great-Room when 
they were joined by Captain Sedley (which 
Eugenie thought was sufficient to account for 
Margaret's gaiety) and another officer, handsomer 
than even Sedley; and Margaret soon introduced 
him to her as Sir Francis Sedley, Captain Sedley's 
eldest brother ; and she seemed to talk as inti- 
mately and familiarly with him as she had before 
done with his brother ; and Captain Sedley seem* 
ed to look on with the most perfect composure, 
and even seemed anxious to leave them together. 
What could it all mean ? Surely Margaret could 
not be such a flirt, that no sooner did a fresh 
beau appear in the field, that all others were for- 
gotten. Eugenie was thoughtful. But the open- 
ing of the doors to admit those who had not the 
entree drove all those thoughts away, and very 
soon they had passed the railings and were en 
route for the Presence-Chamber. It was now not 
long before they were in the presence of royalty, 
and the all-important presentation to their Majes- 
ties had taken place, and, in due time, they found 
themselves in the Portrait- Gallery ; and Eugenie 
recovered from the agitation most frequently atten- 
dant on a young lady in such a trying moment, 
and perceived Margaret in close conversation still 
with Sir Francis. The carriages were at length 
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called, and all returned to Sir Charles's, and spent 
a most delightful evening, talking over the events 
of the day. All seemed delighted and happy ; 
for Captain Sedley sat by Eugenie and talked 
much to her. 

But, alas! for poor Eugenie, her happiness 
seemed never to be of long duration, for one 
morning she received a note from her cousin Mar* 
garet (whose residence was not far from Sir 
Charles's) informing her that at last every thing 
was arranged for her immediate marriage, and 
requesting her to act as a bridesmaid. She told 
her the reason she had never mentioned her en- 
gagement before, was that nothing could be 
settled until the return of Sir Francis from his 
embassy, and that the wedding was to take place 
in a few days. Now were all Eugenie's worst 
fears realized, Sedley was going to marry her 
cousin ; but why had she doubted so long that 
such was really the case ? — had he not been con- 
stantly with her ? — had he not been always riding 
with her? — had he not danced continually with 
her? — was he not always painting and singing 
with her ? — was he not always at her side ? She 
certainly always had suspected it, and now that 
the reality was known she could scarcely bear the 
thought, and, what was worse, Margaret had 
asked her to the wedding. Happy Margaret, to 
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be beloved by such a man as Sedley — so good, so 
handsome, so perfect. 

Five or six large tears dropped on the note 
Eugenie was reading. She endeavoured to answer 
her cousin's note ; she began several, but they 
would not do — one was not sufficiently affectio- 
nate, another too much so ; she did not " know 
how" to write to " congratulate" on such an oc- 
casion. Poor Eugenie ! the pens were bad ! the 
paper was bad ! the ink was bad I some more 
large drops fell on the paper, and then Eugenie 
began again, and at length finished her note, say* 
ing, " She should be very happy to attend her to 
the church," but involuntarily said to herself, " I 
know I shall not be able to stay out the whole 
ceremony ! " Some days passed, and Eugenie 
felt very wretched, and every one remarked how 
very unwell Eugenie looked ; she attributed it to 
the air of London — to the visiting — to the bustle, 
in short, to every thing but the right one. 

Captain Sedley was frequently at Sir Charles's. 
He offered to ride with Eugenie, and had ridden 
with her, but had only once mentioned her cousin, 
and had asked her if she was to be bridesmaid, 
and other trifling conversation. One day, after 
one of these rides, she went up stairs to take off 
her habit, and, to her astonishment, she met her 
grandpapa and aunts coming down in a remark- 
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ably merry mood, and going to take a ride out ; 
she wondered at their going out so late, but made 
no remark. She hastily changed her dress, and 
having finished her toilet for dinner descended 
to the drawing-room, where, to her great surprise, 
she found Captain Sedley alone, looking out of 
one of the windows. He approached her to take 
her hand, but trembled very much. Both seemed 
confused ; but Eugenie could not tell why. She 
walked to one window and the captain walked to 
another, and talked about indifferent things at 
first, but got more and more into conversation. 
At last the captain left his window and came to 
Eugenie's, when he remarked how pale she looked, 
and said, " Why do you not take more care of 
yourself, Eugenie? You go out too much, and 
exert yourself beyond your strength." She 
answered, " She was quite well, there was nothing 
to make her otherwise." " But you do not seem 
to have such good spirits, Eugenie, as you had 
when you were with the regiment. " The thought 
of those happy by-gone days made poor Eugenie 
burst into tears. " Pardon me, dear Eugenie, I 
did not think that mentioning the regiment would 
occasion any painful recollections, or I am sure I 
should be the last person in the world to speak of 
it. For my own part, I can only think of that 
time with the greatest pleasure, for it was there, 
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Eugenie, I first knew you; and since that time 
my happiness has rested entirely upon you." 
Eugenie started, and felt a crimson flush over- 
spread her whole frame. " How, Captain Sed- 
ley," said she, " how is it possible that you can 
make such a speech to me, when you are so soon 
to marry my cousin 1 I cannot suffer you to speak 
in this way. You are paying her a very bad com- 
pliment ! " — and she was hastily leaving the room. 
Captain Sedley caught her hand and detained 
her: — " Eugenie, what can you be talking or 
thinking of I Can you think me such a villain, or 
have so bad an opinion of me as to suppose me 
capable of talking in this way to you, and being, 
at the same time, under an engagement to another? 
Banish the thought instantly, I beg of you, and 
do not offer me such an injustice." " Why, 
Captain Sedley, how can I think otherwise? 
When we were at Brighton, were you not always 
with Margaret — riding constantly with her — paint- 
ing or singing with her — dancing with her — 
always talking with her — always by her side ? I 
am sure you never left her for one moment, if you 
could help it ! " The captain gently passed his 
ound Eugenie's waist. " Eugenie, dearest 
Eugenie! how happy you have made me by 
noticing all this ! for it convinces me you must 
have thought of me, and felt interested about me. 
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Believe me, beloved Eugenie, when I tell you, I 
am not going to marry your cousin ; but my 
brother, Sir Francis Sedley, is to be the happy 

man." (A crimson glow of another kind 

now came over her lovely face.) " What 

you say with regard to my seeming attentions 
to your cousin is perfectly true. The engage- 
ment between her and my brother has been of 
some standing, although all was not settled be- 
tween the parties, nor could it be till the return 
of Sir Francis from his embassy; and, to tell 
you the truth, my brother being a little tinged 
with jealousy, was fearful that some vexatious 
intruder might step in during his absence and bear 
away the prize. He therefore desired me to guard 
well the precious treasure. I have now restored 
her to my brother's care, and all is settled for 
their marriage. Ask Margaret, my dear Eugenie, 
if I have not long and ardently loved you. She is 
acquainted with all my heart. I could not speak 
to you till my brother arrived. Lady St. Aubyn 
has known my sentiments since I have had the 
pleasure of knowing her, which has been a long 
time, and much and anxiously have I wished to 
declare them to you. Tell me then, sweetest, 
dearest Eugenie, can you? — will you V 9 

But we have not time to tell all the pretty sweet 
things which were said at this interview ; for the 
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party returned from their ride, and all were sur- 
prised to see what a beautiful colour Eugenie had 
and her spirits so altered, although it was very 
evident she had been crying. The next morning 
Lady St. Aubyn and Margaret, accompanied by 
Sir Francis, called early at Sir Charles's. They 
were soon joined by Captain Sedley, and the 
happy party of course began to converse about 
the marriage which was now to take place in two 
days. " My dear mamma/' said Margaret, gaily, 
" I do not think I shall be married this week." 
t( My dear child," said Sir Charles, " what can 
you mean ? " u Why, I think, my dearest grand- 
papa, that I should find it very dull being the 
only couple in the church to go through the august 
ceremony, and that if we wait another week, we 
may be able to find another couple. I am sure 
Captain Sedley will assist in the search." " Most 
willingly," replied the gay captain. " I can furnish 
a bridegroom ; and if a tenderly and long-loved 
young lady will but say yes, we will soon furnish 
a bride"— and he fondly took Eugenie's hand. 

" What, my sweet* little Eugenie ? Will she 
so soon run away from her poor old grandfather," 
said Sir Charles, " will she, indeed, run away 
from me?" " But she will soon come back 
again, dearest grandpapa," said the smiling girl, 
as she fondly threw her arms round his neck and 
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kissed him ; and he clasped her in his arms and 
blessed her. 

In one week afterwards might be read in all the 

papers, — u Married, at , by the Right Rev. 

the Bishop of , Sir Francis Sedley, Bart. 

of Sedley-hall, Derbyshire, Ambassador to the 
Court of Naples, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Sir Henry St. Aubyn, Bart, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Charles Templeton, Bart, of Gros- 
venor-square, and Templeton-abbey, in Norfolk ; 
and, at the same time and place, Captain Sedley, 
brother of Sir Francis Sedley, to Eugenie, daugh- 
ter of the late Baron de Beauphan, and grand- 
daughter also of Sir Charles Templeton, Bart. 



When this story, or rather narrative, was con- 
cluded, there was a general burst of applause. 
All were delighted with the good fortune of the 
lovely Eugenie de Beauphan ; and the conversa- 
tion might have been prolonged, but it was feared 
time might not allow another of these tales to be 
heard before the (now unwelcome) dinner-bell 
rang. So all took their seats again, and the good 
earl dipped into the box, and Little Mary 
Summers, by the Countess of Toddington, made 
her entrie. 
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Poob Utile Mary Summers! how my heart aches 
when I think of her, and indeed that is very often 
— poor little girl! I will tell yon all her story. 
It is not a very long one ; and I am sure, if you. 
feel as I do, a tear will fall for her — poor little 
Mary! 

My dear aunt was left a widow at an early age. 
She had been the loved wife of the second son of 
my grandfather, a man who, although possessing 
a good income, did nothing for bis sons but give 
them a good education, and then left them, as he 
said, to fight for themselves, and make their own 
fortunes as he had done before them. The eldest 
sons were established in a successful business, and 
were of course favourites with my grandfather; and 
they very studiously kept aloof from the others of 
the family, " who were very troublesome and never 
content." The fact was, my poor father died in a 
decline before I was born, and my dear mother, 
alasl when I was bora; and I was kindly taken 
by my good aunt, who was indeed a mother to 
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me. My mother's little fortune came to me. My 
father's u allowance" reverted to my grandfather. 

My aunt was then in " comfortable " circum- 
stances, her husband having had the same " allow- 
ance" as my father had had, and been besides 
a commander in the navy, so that she had saved 
money and lived very genteely. They had no 
children, and I was as much beloved by her as if 
I had really been their own. I was now arrived at 
that age when education more than can be given 
by a mother became necessary, and I was placed 
at a good school, some few miles distant, further 
than my dear relative wished, but to a most ex- 
cellent man, who she well knew would be kind 
and, as she said, tender to her dear boy. When I 
left her roof many were the tears shed on both 
sides. It was the first trial I had had, and 
days and weeks elapsed before I could forget my 
home. 

My aunt felt her lonely situation — she had no 
one to instruct — no one to talk to — no one to 
accompany her in her walks, or assist her in the 
care of her little garden. 

In the same village was a family consisting of a 
young man, his wife, and four children, the eldest 
five years old, the youngest an infant. His name 
was Summers. He, poor man ! was in ill health — 
pale — unhappy; many said, imprudent; he was 
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banished from his family — scorned — neglected ! 
He had married against the consent of his parents, 
and their door was shut for ever against them. 
Who they were or where they had lived no one then 
knew. Mrs. Summers was loveliness itself, but 
so delicate, and, knowing that she was the cause 
of her husband's being in disgrace with his family, 
fretted till the " worm which preyed within " fed 
on her damask cheek, and at length brought her 
in sorrow to the grave! With her died their 
youngest child, and the widower was left with 
" little Mary" and two little boys friendless and 
poor. They had hitherto supported themselves, he 
by giving lessons in writing and arithmetic, she 
by working collars, caps, and handkerchiefs, for 
which she found a ready sale amongst the " ladies" 
of the village, of which my dear aunt ranked high, 
and by which means she had become acquainted 
with them, and, as she said, to love them — She 
was indeed their only friend, and but for her they 
must have sunk much earlier than they did. 

Upon Mrs. Summers's death my aunt took little 
Mary to reside with her entirely. Mother and 
child could not be more attached than they were. 
Mr. Summers, some little time afterwards, ob- 
tained a situation as usher in a school at some 
distance, and left his two little boys at nurse 
(under the watchful eye of my aunt) with a very 
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respectable woman. They grew in loveliness, and 
my aunt instructed them all. Oh! these were 
halcyon days indeed ! When my holidays were 
near, how I used to count the days! to cut 
notches in a piece of stick, to have as many 
beans as days, and take one away every morning 
for one day less; and when within two days of the 
time, those days seemed the longest of the whole 
quarter. Then the beating heart — the flushing 
face — and faltering tongue, when I received my 
holiday prize from good Mr. Middleton ; and then 
the ride from school to my beloved home, where 
tears of joy and kisses were always ready to 
welcome me ; and little Mary too, with her sweet 
little kiss ! Oh ! childhood — childhood ! — age of 
innocence and gaiety ! — what a pity it should ever 
pass away ! 

Never were there two such happy children as I 
and Mary, and so things went on for some years; 
our happiness and love increased with our growth; 
but alas ! I was now seventeen, and Mr. Middle- 
ton gave up his school and was going to spend 
some time in London, and obtained my aunt's 
permission for me to accompany him. Before we 
went, my aunt said, " My dearest boy, I wish to 
speak to you about my future plans for you, and 
I know you will not be displeased at what I mean 
to do. You know I wish you to be educated for 
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the church ; and Mr. Middleton, to whom I have 
spoken on the subject, will give you the necessary 
instruction till you are of age to go to college ; 
your own little income will partly enable you to 
do so, and what little addition I shall give you 
will with care give you sufficient to support you 
for the time it is necessary for you to stay there. 
You know how much I am attached to my dear 
little Mary, and so, my dearest boy, I mean to 
divide all my little savings between you.'' 

I was agitated and could not speak. She con- 
tinued: — " You know, Alfred, when I die" 1 

burst into tears — " O, dear aunt ! " 1 would 

have said more, but could not. She proceeded — 
" When I die, the little pension I receive dies 
also ; the allowance your poor uncle had from his 
father was stopped when he was lost ! After a 
few moments she said, " I wish you, when you 
are in London, to call on Mr. Barlow, in Gray's 
Inn ; I will give you a little note to him. I wish, 
if he comes this circuit, to see him, and to make 
my will. I have not been well, Alfred, since your 
uncle's death, and if I leave you and Mary com- 
fortable, I shall be happy ! " She kissed me, and 
the large drops mingled from our eyes! How 
strange I felt ! I knew not why, but a chill, such 
as I had never felt before, came over me, and an 
almost suffocating feel in my throat arrested my 
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powers of speech. My aunt had left the room, 
and I gave way to a flood of tears. 

When I came as it were to my senses, I sought 
my valued friend ; it was time to say adieu, Mr. 
Middleton having called for me in a post-chaise. 
Our parting I shall never forget; and I fear I was 
a very bad companion for Mr, Middleton, whose 
kindness I ill repaid ; for I could not speak, my 
heart was too full, in the anguish and hurry of 
parting with my loved aunt. Alas ! I had not 
given a parting kiss to poor little Mary ! Dear 
little thing, there she was, standing on her little 
garden-chair at the little gate which went into the 
paddock, straining her little neck to get a peep at 
me, who had so cruelly for the moment forgotten 
her. How could I have done so ! The thought of 
that morning's neglect has troubled me much ever 
since, and at that time made me miserable ! As 
soon as we arrived in town I wrote of course to 
my aunt. How many kisses and loves and tender 
things I sent to dear little Mary! and how 
anxiously I looked for- letters in return! All 
were full of affection ; and in some Mary was 
allowed to say a few words, " to shew me how 
well she got on with her writing" — it was a pretty 
little hand. 

I called on Mr. Barlow, in Gray's Inn ; but was 
told he was gone with a party of friends to the 
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continent, and it would be some time before he 
returned. I wrote this to my aunt, who expressed 
much disappointment about it. Time passed on. 
I was well pleased with London, the parks, the 
gardens, and many other places of amusement we 
went to, when Mr. Middleton met with two friends 
who were going for one month on a tour abroad. 
They pressed us to accompany them. Mr. Mid- 
dleton agreed; but what was I to do? It was to me 
a most formidable undertaking. What would my 
aunt say ? " Oh ! I could write and tell her — she 
would not, could not be displeased — it would be 
such a surprise to her ! " All this and more they 
said to persuade me to go. Their time was short, 
and on Wednesday they started. This was Mon- 
day — what could I do ? I did write to my aunt, 
and I went abroad — Oh that I had not 1 

We had been on the continent three weeks, 
when at a town called Noyan, between Bruxelles 
and Paris, Mr. Middleton was taken alarmingly 
ill, so much so that we all despaired of his life, 
and we were obliged to continue here till our two 
friends, who had exceeded the time they had in- 
tended being home by two weeks, were under the 
absolute necessity of returning to England. By 
them I wrote to my aunt, telling her how I was 
situated. I could not possibly leave my kind 
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friend, ill as he was and in a strange country. I 
told her how I longed to see her and Mary ; in 
fact, I poured out my whole heart in love and 
affection to them both, and begged she would 
write immediately to me, giving the direction. 

How anxiously I waited for a letter ! But none 
came; every day was I at the post-office — but, 
no ! Disappointed I returned to the inn. Mr. 
Middleton lingered on; six weeks had now elapsed. 
How I watched him, hoping for a change in his 
malady to enable us to return ! but no change 
came, and I continued in such a state of inquie- 
tude and anxiety that I really felt ill myself. At 
length he recovered so far as to be able by easy 
stages to be removed to Paris, and here from the 
effects of the journey (I imagine) his disorder 
turned to the gout in the stomach, which the phy- 
sicians at last brought to the feet. Never shall I 
forget his sufferings not only of body but of mind. 
He thought of home — of his affairs ; hitherto he 
would not suffer me to tell how ill he really was, 
as it would alarm unnecessarily; and Mrs. Jaques, 
his housekeeper, was such an excellent manager 
that all would go on as well without him as if he 
were there. I now, however, wrote that the gout 
had seized him, which, bad as it is, is seldom 
thought much of; so no one was very uneasy at 
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home ; they no doubt thought that it would be a 
little inconvenience for the time, and that we 
otherwise were enjoying ourselves. 

When we got to Paris I again wrote home, im- 
ploring a letter in return — I received none — I 
wrote again. Again no reply. I wrote to Mary 
— I received no answer. What was I to dot 
Leave Mr. Middleton, in the state he was, with 
no friend, and in a strange country? And, in- 
deed, his illness had changed his temper much ; 
and when I mentioned to him my wish to return, 
a sudden burst of passion and reproaches of in- 
gratitude assailed me. What was to be done ? — 
Was my aunt ill? I trembled at the thought. 
Was she angry? Oh, no; she could not be, I 
was with the good man of her own choice — she 
knew I was safe — she, too, thought I was happy. 
Alas, she knew not what was within ! Why did 
she not write to me ? — why not answer my many 
letters ? Tis true I had been away from her at 
my studies, but, at my return home, her affection 
was always the same, or at least seemed to be so ; 
but now I began to think, to ask myself, did she 
really love me so much, or had I fancied it, 
judging from my own feelings ? And dear Mary, 
too ; yes, I was sure she loved Mary. She might 
love me because I was her nephew, or rather her 
husband's, her late husband's, nephew. Her 
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husband had been dead some years ; her love for 
him, " perhaps," had cooled — with it the love she 
once bore his nephew. But with Mary it was 
otherwise ; she loved her for herself alone ; there 
was no relationship, no tie — it was a love un- 
obliged, unforced ; yes, then, it was Mary, my 
little idol, Mary, who had weaned my aunt's 
affections from me, and I was not thought of or 
cared for as once. Had it been any one but Mary 
who had done this I should have been enraged ; 
my dear Mary I envied not, she alone was 
welcome — but, O pride, pride, to what do you 
lead one ! I thought of all these things — restless 
days and sleepless nights were my portion. 

Mr. Middleton was slowly recovering, his 
physicians recommended the baths of Baden 
Baden ; they not only recommended, but enforced 
— it was absolutely necessary, he must go there for 
six months. He said : " Alfred, my dear boy, you 
have nothing to hinder your going with me." Alas, 
alas ! this was too true ; my home, now, I thought 
was any where, and almost with any body. 1 felt 
an indifference — I sighed — I hesitated. " You 
will (he proceeded) go, Alfred, will you not? 
When I am quite well you can read again, and 
get on with your studies well. Write to your 
aunt, and tell her what we are going to do ; and 
tell her, too, that when you return home you will 
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enjoy your home, more, if possible, than before 
you left it." •' Enjoy my home ! !" these words 
were like daggers to me — " enjoy my home! ! when 
my aunt would not even answer my letters ! My 
aunt's home, who most likely had shut her doors 
against me. No ; I never could enjoy that home 
again !" — so thought I then. 

" Well, Alfred, you seem lost in thought, why 
do you not answer me? how do you like my plan ?" 

u O, sir ! I — I" " Ah ! I see you are tired of 

me, Alfred, you wish to go home — you wish to 
leave me. Well, you are like a great many other 
young people, soon tired of an old man, particu- 
larly if he is ill." " Do not say so, sir, I entreat 
you !" I answered. " Indeed you are mistaken, 
I shall go with you with the greatest pleasure ; I 

was only thinking of my situation" I would 

have said, but he interrupted me by saying, 
" Well, Alfred, do not think about the expenses, 
I will pay all, so that you will have no occasion 
to write to your aunt for money." This was, in- 
deed, a relief; I felt it so; and when I had 
thanked him for his kindness I went into my own 
little apartment which joined that of Mr. Middle- 
ton. I sat down and soon became absorbed in 
thought. — Shall I again write home or shall I not? 
what is the use of writing ? I dare say my aunt 
does not care whether she hears of me or not. So 
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many letters as I have written and none answered 
— I think I shall not 10 rite — She might have 
answered one sorely ! 

Whilst debating, Mr. Middleton called me to 
consult about a little carriage he wished to hire for 
the time we should sojourn at Baden. I went 
with the master of the hotel to look at it* I 
thought it all that would be agreeable ; and Mr. 
Middleton concluded his bargain. But by this 
time the letter-box was closed, and this night it 
was too late to write to England. The next day 
we were occupied in packing and paying the ex- 
penses we had incurred, and the next morning we 
started. — there was, consequently, no time for 
writing. 

We travelled by easy stages, Mr. Middleton 
being still very weak. He had hired a courier; 
and at all the towns where we stopped, this man, 
who was very intelligent, took me to see every 
thing worthy of notice. I, like all other young 
people, was delighted and astonished at all I saw ; 
and I thought what a delightful place the continent 
is ! How different is England ! I was infatuated. 
There were amusements — fetes, music, dancing- 
such as I had never seen in our village ; there only 
wanted my aunt and Mary to make it a real para- 
dise. But why think of them ; or, at least, why 
think of my aunt ? she thought not of me ! With 
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■weet little Mary it was quite different; she, I 
was sure, would write if my aunt would permit 
her; but she was under her control, and could not 
do as she wished. I sighed most bitterly, and 
made up my mind never to write to them, or 
think of them again. 

It took a long time to perform our journey. 
Mr. Middleton's health improved ; he became 
cheerful, and felt great interest in all we saw. 
He spared no expense, and we were so happy that 
I heartily wished we might never return to Eng- 
land. We went to all the theatres, all the balls 
— we were charmed. I could write a volume 
describing all we saw, all we admired, all we 
enjoyed. But time was going on, and weeks and 
months had passed, and it was now beginning to 
be the time to think of returning. O ! how my 
heart siink at the thoughts; what would but a 
few weeks since have been my greatest happiness, 
was now my greatest trouble. How could I go 
back to my aunt's again ; such a dull place, and 
my aunt so quiet; so different from the lively 
women I had seen abroad, who were all smiles 
and gaiety. The thought would have been insup- 
portable, if it had not been that Mary was there. 
However, Mr. Middleton was now perfectly res- 
tored and anxious to get home ; so we set off, 
leaving Baden-Baden with all its gaiety and 
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delightful society. We both regretted leaving 
this sweet place ; and were both very quiet and 
dull during the first days of our journey. 

We returned by Bruxelles. O, how different 
were my feelings now to what they were when I 
was here but a few months since ! Then I was 
unhappy at leaving England, now unhappy 
because returning to it ; but it was unavoidable, 
and return I must, and to my aunt's. How would 
she receive me ? how should I meet her if she 
received me coldly ? what should I do ? It is im- 
possible to describe my feelings ; no one, unless 
placed in similar circumstances, can imagine them. 
We crossed from Ostend to Dover, Never let any 
one talk to me of patriotism — of what they felt 
when they descried " Old Albion's chalky cliffs," — 
of setting their foot on their " native land." No ; I 
shuddered, and would willingly have left that land 
for ever. Was it possible that eight months could 
have wrought such a change? As soon as we 
were settled at Dover Mr. Middleton wrote to his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Jaques, to tell her the day we 
should return home — that is, to his home. O ! 
where was my home? 

At length the morning came, and we started ; 
and, when once on our journey, I felt my heart 
soften, and all my affection for my aunt and my 
dearest little Mary revived. I spoke not; I kept 
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my luce toned from Mr. Middleton ; and, when 
he spoke to me, 1 could only say, — Yes, sir, or 
No. My heart was too full and my eyes also, 
and, at last, I was overpowered, and I burst into 
tears, and opened all my heart to him who was 
now almost as a father to me. I told him I must 
instantly go to my aunt's, I could bear this load 
of suspense no longer ; and he kindly said I 
should on the morrow of our arrival, go borne, 
that I should start early, and have his horse and 
chaise to go in. 1 thanked him, as well as I 
could, for this and all his kindnesses to me. 

We arrived at the Grove (so was Mr. Middle- 
ton's house named) late in the evening, and were 
gladly received by Mrs. Jaques and the rest of 
the servants. How different all appeared ! The 
servants so neat, the rooms so low ; but how com- 
fortable and clean — the white curtains, the car- 
peted rooms, and large beds ! How could I have 
been infatuated with the continent? Now, in- 
deed, I felt a love for my own country ; and what 
a rush of affection came into my heart for my 
dear aunt and Mary ! I would have started in- 
stantly if Mr. Middleton would have permitted 
me, But he said, " Rest, my dear Alfred, to- 
night, and to-morrow you will set off with renew- 
ed strength and spirits." He bade me an affec- 
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tionate good night ; and I retired to rest, but not 
to sleep. 

I rose the next morning at five o'clock. No one 
was stirring, I dressed hastily and descended and 
went to the stables ; I got out the chaise and 
harnessed the horse. I had taken the key of the 
gate up with me. I let myself out with the horse 
and chaise, and threw the key over the gate. I 
proceeded on my journey slowly enough I thought; 
and yet the appearance of the horse, and his 
apparent fatigue, plainly shewed I had hurried 
him too much. I therefore rested one hour on the 
road, the distance from Mr. Middleton's to my 
aunt's village being thirty miles. That one hour 
seemed an age to me. How dreary was the inn — 
how dreary the town — how dreary the whole 
country ! I started again ; and, as I drew nearer 
the dear place, how my heart beat ! How sur- 
prised they would be to see me, how delighted we 
should all be ! All my little resentments vanished, 
and nothing but affection and love reigned in my 
mind. 

My aunt's little cottage was about a quarter of 
a mile on this side of the village, and the modest 
little church about half the distance on this side 
the cottage. As I advanced I saw many persons 
going in the direction of the village across the 
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fields, and as I approached still nearer there 
seemed more bustle and animation. The people, 
however, did not appear in holiday garb, and I 
thought I heard the sound of the church-bell. I 
looked at my watch, and it was eleven o'clock, I 
concluded it was the village clock striking. I 
turned the corner of the lane, and across one field 
was the church-path into the church-yard ; it 
Beemed as if a concourse of people were there. 
I stopped the horse, and stood up in the chaise 
to ascertain what it was, and at the gate next 
the village distinctly saw a procession, a number 
of people in white, which I concluded must be a 
wedding; but I was mistaken. I saw six young 
women in white strewing flowers, but all seemed 
weeping. Next came, what I distinctly saw, a 
coffin, on each side of which walked four young 
women, also in white, and after this followed 
many more all in white ; but nearly all the crowd 
were in deep mourning. I never witnessed such 
a melancholy sight ; and had it not been that I 
was so near my dear aunt's, and the excitement 
and joy I felt at being so near her and Mary, I 
should have been moved to sorrow and tears. 

However I gently gave the rein a little jerk, 
and my old friend trotted onward. O, how I felt! 
Little Mary, thought I, little knows I am so near, 
or she, little dear, would be again at the little 
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gate. I wonder if she is grown — I wonder if 
she is as pretty as when I left her I All these 
wonderings passed in my mind ; and, whilst in 
these meditations, I came to the beloved cottage- 
gate. I stopped the horse, and, putting the rein 
over the post, tripped hastily up to the door. It 
used only to be on the latch. I put my hand on it, 
I hesitated, I might alarm them by entering too 
hastily. I took my hand off and rang the bell. 
I waited some little time. No one came. Perhaps, 
thought I, they have seen the chaise, and, think- 
ing it may be some visitor, have run up stairs to 
tidy themselves, and take off their gardening 
bonnets. I waited a little longer, and rang again ; 
but all was silent. I descended the steps, and 
looked up, thinking to see one of them peeping 
through the little white muslin curtain, when I 
discovered that the house was close shut up. I 
was petrified ! What was it ? Surely my aunt and 
Mary were gone out on a visit, or to London 
most likely; and the maid most probably had 
taken advantage of her mistress's absence to make 
holiday too. But what was I to do I I looked 
round, but no one was to be seen. What a sad 
disappointment to me ! 1 felt really ill, and my 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. 

At length I thought of a young woman who 
used to make my aunt's dresses, a Miss Potts, 
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who lived in the village. To her then I deter- 
mined to go, and again mounted into the chaise, 
and went forward with a heavy heart. When I 
got into the village I found all the shops closed, 
and an air of dismay was in every face. I drove, 
scarcely knowing how, to Miss Potts's. An old 
man was standing near the door. I jumped from 
the chaise, and begged him to take it to the inn. 
I knocked at the door, which was closed as was 
the shop; a maid servant opened it; she was 
crying. I asked if Miss Potts was at home ; she 
faintly said she was, and begged I would walk 
into the back parlour. 

Every thing seemed desolate and strange; I 
was bewildered — I entered the parlour — Miss Potts 
was dressed in black, and was crying, and sitting 
with her elbow on a little round table, her cheek 
resting on her hand in which she held a pocket- 
handkerchief. The instant she saw me she gave 
a convulsive sob, and bursting violently into tears 
exclaimed, " Oh ! master Alfred, you are come 
back at last — but it is too late now ! " " Miss 
Potts," said I, " what do you mean ? tell me, I 
conjure you — I entreat you tell me — what is the 
meaning of all I see — tell me instantly where is 
my aunt? " I was so agitated I knew not what to 
say or what I did. I seized her hand. " Tell, I in- 
sist, where is my aunt?" — " Oh! sir, she is gone!" 
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" Where?" said I in a voice almost choking. 
« Alas ! Master Alfred, she is dead ! " " Dead ! " 
exclaimed I ; " No, Miss Potts, I cannot believe 
this. This is cruel in you, when I have been 
away so long, to put such a bad joke upon me. 
But where is little Mary? She will tell me, I am 
sure/' " Oh ! Master Alfred, do not talk so ! I 
cannot bear it" — and she appeared as if fainting. 
" Then do tell me where is Mary?" "Alas! 
alas ! Mary is dead too ; you must have seen her 
funeral as you came past the church ! " 

I heard no more— I knew no more; for six 
weeks my life was despaired of; fever — delirium — 
madness followed. Oh ! that I had died at that 
time ! but my youth overcame the disorder, and by 
Mr.Middleton's and Miss Potts's care I recovered. 
— But to what? — a life, so far, of sorrow! When 
I regained my senses I began again to inquire for 
those whom I had left — for whom alone I lived ! 
but all the answer I got was — " Hush ! you must 
not talk yet ; when you are well enough you shall 
speak of them, but not now." At length I was 
sufficiently recovered to feel that my life would 
indeed be valueless, Alas ! I knew my loss. I 
knew — I felt that those I held most dear — the 
only ones I loved in this world —were gone — gone 
for ever ! So long as I lived should I — could I 
hear or see them again ? 

H 
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I sunk again — I was almost as ill and delirious 
as before; but time (and dreary it was) restored 
me so far that my now only friends, Mr. Middleton 
and Miss Potts, began to have hopes of my reco- 
very, and my anxiety increased to know in what 
manner I had been bereaved of all my heart held 
dear. 

When my physician pronounced me out of dan- 
ger, poor Miss Potts, who suffered much during the 
recital, told me the following particulars : — " After 
you left, Master Alfred, your poor aunt seemed very 
low-spirited for some time. She was continually 
talking of you and of a Mr. Barlow, and she was 
always saying, ' she hoped the gaieties of London 
would not wean you from her, and make you dis- 
satisfied with a quiet country life/ Poor thing ! 
how pleased she was to receive a letter from you. 
' See, Miss Potts/ she would say (shewing me 
the letter), ' Alfred is as affectionate as ever, al- 
though he is so gay.' But at last there came a 
letter to say you were going abroad ; that was a 
sad blow to her, and then she said, ' she feared 
she should never see you again.' She had one 
letter from you, Master Alfred, which was brought 
by a gentleman, who had seen you and been with 
you. He told her how delighted you were, and 
how gay; he said, he should be going back in 
about a month, and should pass this way, and 
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would take letters or any thing she had to send 
to you. She wrote frequently, but received no 
answer to any of her letters, which grieved her 
much; and every one saw a great alteration in her 
health and spirits, and all that we could do we 
could not comfort her. Poor little Mary too seemed 
to droop. 

" One day the same gentleman sent word he 
was at the inn and on his way to town, and would 
take a letter for her. She wrote instantly, and 
away she went to the inn to tell him, if he saw 
you, to give you her blessing, and I do not know 
how many messages she sent to you. But in re- 
turning she was caught in a most violent thunder- 
storm. She got home wet through, took a cold, 
and fever followed. She said she was aware of 
great danger, and wrote to Mr. Barlow, as she 
wished to make her will. Her fever increased, 
and she became delirious, crying constantly for 
you, and saying you had forgotten her. At last 
she became so ill that, alas ! we all knew what 
would happen. Poor Mary was in hysterics con- 
stantly, and one day your dear aunt called me 
and Mary to her bedside ; she was going to say 
something particular to us, but was too weak — 
she pointed to a drawer, and could only say, 
' Give to my dear Mary' — and without a struggle 
expired ! 

h2 
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" You may be sure, Master Alfred, that this 
blow was too much for poor little Mary, and we 
thought Bhe would have died likewise. Poor little 
dear ! Fainting fits followed each other conti- 
nually, and her cry was, ' Oh! Alfred, why do you 
not write or come 1 you have been the cause of 
your aunt's death, and I am sure I shall die too;' 
and then Bhe would faint again. Mr. Barlow 
came, but too late unhappily for the business your 
poor aunt wished ; he was obliged to write to your 
grandfather, and in two days' time your uncle 
came down ; he claimed all as next heir, and 
ordered every thing to be sold. I had most for- 
tunately taken the contents of the drawer your 
aunt pointed to for poor Mary, it contained £30 
and a gold watch. Oh! Master Alfred, every 
thing, even your dear aunt's clothes were sold. 

" I took dear little Mary home with me. Long 
time it was before she could recover, and when 
she did she was like a spectre — so pale— so thin 
— you would not have known her. One morning 
Mrs. Willson, who had the two little boys under 
her care, came to know what she was to do with 
hem, as they were grown big boys, and she could 
not keep them now. Hitherto your aunt had 
paid very handsomely for them. Mary begged I 
would write to her father to tell him of her great 
loss, and trouble, and to know what she should do 
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with the poor little boys. As for Mary, I loved 
her too well to part with her, and told her she 
should stay and be with me as she had been with 
her dearest friend — a helpmate and companion. 
How grateful she was ! how the tears trickled 
down her dear little white cheeks ! I shall never 
forget her, Alfred, on the day your dear aunt was 
buried ; she never spoke the whole day, she was 
like a little statue, I was afraid for her intellect. 
The next day she raved continually for you and 
your poor aunt, and went on in such a way that 
the doctor said she must be kept very quiet or 
she would not recover ; but by his good care she 
nearly regained her usual health. You know, 
sir, she was always a delicate little thing. 

" Nearly a month had elapsed since I wrote to 
Mary's father, and we had received no answer ; 
but one day I was in my shop, and I heard a 
carriage stop, and a loud woman's voice crying, 
' Which is Miss Potts's, the mantua-maker ? Will 
nobody tell me which is Miss Potts's i ' I went 
to the door and said, ' My name, ma'am, is Potts.' 
' Oh !' said she, * you are the very woman I wanted 
to see. Draw up, post-boy, and let me out.' As 
soon as she alighted she came in ; she was a stout 
red-faced woman. ' Oh ! you are Miss Potts, are 
you? Ah! you are the mantua-maker. Well, 
you have a young girl with you, haven't you, of 
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the name of Mary Summers? because I'm come 
to fetch her away; which is her of all these young 
women V (they were my young women workers.) 
I s$id, ' Mary Summers is not here, ma'am — her 
health is too delicate/ ' Oh, ah ! — I suppose she 
is fiddle faddle enough; but let her be called, 
Miss Potts, because I shall take her and the two 
boys home with me.' 

" It was in vain to reason with her upon the 
danger of removing Mary so suddenly, so unpre- 
pared as she was. ' Oh ! nonsense, that is all stuff, 
I insist upon her being called directly ! ' I saw 
she was resolute. I asked her if she would take 
a glass of wine and a biscuit. She said ' No; but 
if I could give her a little cold meat and bread 
and some ale, she would take it.' I ordered it for 
her, and whilst she refreshed herself I went to 
prepare Mary. How she trembled, and entreated 
me not to let her go with this woman ! She knew 
her not, and did not know whom she came from. 
She said she would not go away from me. 

" We went down together. Never did I see 
the dear little creature so exalted. ' So, miss, 
you are Mary Summers, I suppose ? Well, I am 
come to fetch you and your two brothers away 
from this place, so you must come directly.' ' And 
by whose orders am I to leave this place ? ' asked 
Mary, € Bless me ! don't be so uppish, miss, I've 
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got a letter from your father in my pocket; here 
it is, miss ; an order for you to come instantly ; so 
come you must, and no dispute.' Mary burst into 
tears. ' Come, come, miss, none of these airs ! ' 
I said, ' Excuse her, ma'am, she is not well.' 
' Oh ! pack of stuff/ said she, * I warrant we'll 
soon cure her of this ; I shall soon take all this 
nonsense out of her. Tf she is ever so ill she 
must go, it is no joke having all this journey to 
come, and being at the expense of a post-chaise, 
and coming thirty miles to fetch a pack of chil- 
dren, and such as they are too ! ' Poor Mary's 
tears flowed faster and faster. ' Ah ! I see how it 
is ; this comes of foolish people bringing up chil- 
dren above their station, and then leaving them 
beggars. It is all very fine to make a fuss, and 
say they will leave something for them in their 
will, but they never do.' * Indeed, ma'am,' I said, 
* it was our kind friend's intention to leave Mary 
something. She spoke to me about it more than 
once ; but her death was so unexpected.* ' Ah ! 
it always is — it is always the same — it's a good 
excuse to get people to live with them, that is all.' 
' Oh ! do not, pray, ma'am, talk so ; you wrong 
my dear Mrs. Courtney, indeed you do. She has 
not left me what you say — a beggar!' Here Mary 
sobbed aloud. ' And pray, miss, what has she 
left you, I should like to know?' Poor Mary 
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could not speak. ' Ah! obstinate enough I see.' 
I told her she had given Mary £30 and a gold 
watch. ' Ah ! well, that is very fortunate, it will 
help to pay for your keep, and to pay Mrs.Willson 
for the boys ; so go and get ready, miss, directly, 
and we will be off; and bring me the money and 
the watch, I shall make it a present to your father 
when we are married, as we are going to be. I 
haven't told you, miss, that I am Mrs. Clement- 
shaw, and keep the great school where your father 
has been head teacher. It don't do for a poor 
widow to carry on such a large concern, and I 
have had trouble enough to bring your father 
to book — I told him flat and plain, if he did 
not marry me, he must budge, and do what he 
could for his brats ; but if he did marry me, I 
would have them all home — a great sacrifice I 
assure you, miss ; it will take the profit off three 
boys' pay to keep three hungry half-starved chil- 
dren ; so you must work hard, get up early, and 
help wash and comb the boys, mend shirts and 
stockings, and wait on me and my two daughters.' 
" Poor Mary stood silent, pale, and motionless. 
* Come ! bless my life how you stir when I speak 
to you! Why don't you go V Mary would have 
fallen down if I had not caught her. I put my 
arms round her, and took her quickly from the 
room. When we were alone she clasped her poor 
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little arms round me, and said, in an agonizing 
manner, € Do not, pray do not let that woman 
take me away. I shall die, indeed I shall, if I 
go with her ! ' I left her ; I told her I would go 
down and speak to her, which I did. I remon- 
strated — I begged — I said I could not let Mary 
go without an order from her father. This, alas ! 
she had taken care to provide, and said she in- 
sisted upon her going ; if she did not, she would, 
the instant she got home, turn her father away. 
She began to be enraged, and made a most 
terrible noise. 

" Mary heard her abusing me, and this brought 
her down. How she trembled I cannot describe. 
We were both so agitated we could not speak ; 
she had her bonnet on and her shawl in her hand. 
' Well, miss, are you ready? Ah ! I assure you 
I shall soon take all the shine out of you ; you 
have been finely brought up I see, with your fine 
black silk bonnet and shawl and your silk frock, 
all outside show I dare say. Have you got the 
money and the watch! ' Mary faintly answered in 
the affirmative. ' Then give them to me.' She took 
them. ' Your things and clothes, if you've got 
any, can be fetched the next time any body comes 
this way. Open the door, post-boy, and put this 
girl in, for I suppose she is too obstinate to get in 
herself/ I again begged for two or three days, 

h 3 
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but to no use. I entreated, but was not heard. 
Mary spoke not — resisted not — she was passive ; 
the post-boy carefully lifted her into the chaise 
and seated her. Mrs. Clementshaw got in, and 
told the man to go to Mrs. Willson's. 

" You may imagine, Master Alfred, what a 
state I was in. Indeed, all in my house, all in 
the whole village were in the greatest distress and 
anxiety, for all loved Mary, old and young alike. 
I sent over to the school — I wrote — I heard no- 
thing of her. I was resolved to go myself — I was 
uneasy — I was ill. The weather was very bad, 
and being cross-roads from this place to the school 
made me fearful ; but for the Monday following I 
had ordered the post-chaise. It was on the Thurs- 
day night — I had been much occupied during the 
day, and it was late — about twelve o'clock — I was 
just going to bed — it was raining in torrents, and 
the wind howled most fearfully! Oh! Master 
Alfred, I shall never, never forget that dreadful 
night ! I was ill, and sat down near the little fire 
which I had lighted. I heard a noise like a tap- 
ping; it startled me — I heard it again, and again. 
I never was superstitious, but I really trembled. 
I thought I heard a faint moan. What could it 
be ? I listened — I heard it again — it came from 
the street. I put on my cloak and took a lamp. 
I went down stairs into the shop and called my 
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maid, who slept in the little work-room. She got 
up and we went to the door ; she opened it, but 
could scarcely stand against the storm. As she 
opened the door, something black fell into the 
house. At first we thought it was a dog, but 
upon moving it found it a human being. We, as 
well as we could, lifted it up and dragged it into 
the house ; it was drenched with the rain ; we set 
it, as well as we could, on a chair — it was motion- 
less ! My maid went into her room for a light — 
my lamp had been blown out—and when she 
brought it and held it to the face, alas! alas! it 
was — Mary ! ! ! 

" We used every means to restore her, but the 
vital spark was fled ! " 

On a neat stone in the village churchyard is 
inscribed — 

44 Mary Summers, 
" Aged 15." 

You often reproach me, my dear friend, for 
being dull and a bad companion. Can I be other- 
wise, having so recently lost all I held dear. I 
am now at Cambridge, and since I have been here 
have received a parcel from the Post-office, con-' 
taining some of my beloved aunt's letters, which 
have followed me from place to place till they 
have traced me hither. They are all affection, 
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some gently reproaching me for not writing to her. 
Mr. Middleton and yourself are the only friends I 
have in the world, and it will require much time 
before I can again enter into society. 



The earl finished this sad tale; but there 
were very few remarks made, particularly by 
the ladies, who for some time continued silent ; 
and it was discovered that tears had been flowing. 
All confessed that the fate of the poor sufferer, 
Little Mary, was truly distressing; and whilst 
they were compassionating the unfortunate little 
creature the warning bell rang, and all, as before, 
separated to dress. The evening passed as delight- 
fully as the foregoing. 

The following morning the party were again 
seated in the library, the weather continuing as 
before; but all were so entertained with their 
present occupation, that hunting, shooting, and 
coursing were nearly forgotten. The box of trea- 
sure was again unlocked, and a general laugh was 
excited by the appearance of — The Ugliest 
Man in the World, by Sir Richard Edgcroft. 



THE UGLIEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 



" When I was a child I spake as a child, I 
thought ae a child, I understood as a child ; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things." 
How true are these words, and what recollections 
do they not bring to the mind of man of his 
younger days ! Reader, I am a man, and I very 
often think of my childish days. 

I am the only son of a youngest son. My 
father had been obliged to work night and day 
for the humble fortune he once possessed ; but, 
through his industry, his fortune became most 
ample. He was the youngest son of a not very 
rich baronet, and all that the baronet had was 
intended for his heir, so that the " pomp and 
grandeur" of this " ancient" family might be 
kept up with due state : but, alas ! for all the 
rest of the family — they were " put" into business, 
and if they succeeded, all well and good ; but if 
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they did not, all bad and indifferent — nothing 
more could be done for them. 

Of the eleven children there wbb only one 
besides my father who had thought proper to be 
joined to another half, and that was the second 
daughter; and she fortunately, yes, very fortu- 
nately, being; a very pretty and amiable girl, had 
won the heart of a handsome man, the eldest son 
of a very rich and highly respectable merchant. 

My mother was the daughter of a poor but very 
good country clergyman. But, poor dear soul ! 
although she was my mother, I cannot help say- 
ing, that if ever there was a real downright ugly 
woman in the world that woman was my mother. 
To attempt to describe her would be impossible. 
But she had plenty of redeeming qualities ; and 
my father, like a good sensible man as he was, 
looked to character before countenance, and 
thought that the virtuous Miss Peggy Bright 
would make a very good Mrs. Robert Curzon, 
such being the aristocratic cognomen of my most 
illustrious family. 

These, then, had. the happiness of calling me 
" their boy." I was christened after my father ; 
bat, alas! the high-sounding " Robert" never 
reeted my ears, but Bobby ! Bobby ! Bobby .' 
ere the only sounds I ever . heard. I was the 
darling of my parents, their only one. My mother 
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doated on me, like all fond mothers, because it 
is their nature so to do. But my father loved me, 
oh, dear ! I must say why, because I was the 
image — yes, the exact counterpart — of my mother. 
I think I said she was the very ugliest of her sex, 
and I am sure I was the very ugliest of mine. I 
think not another soul in the world loved me but 
my dear parents ; for the servants and people about 
seemed to think that Ugly Bobby could have no 
feeling, consequently kicked and cuffed me when- 
ever it suited their purpose. My temper, I sup- 
pose, was the same as most other children's, and 
my desires the same ; yet, if I complained that 
I was ill or felt pain, I was told to hold my 
ugly tongue; and if I cried for an apple, an 
orange, or a plum, I was told I might cry, perhaps 
crying would improve my beauty — Thus were my 
first years passed. 

When I was ten years old, my father thought 
it proper that I should go to school ; and, after 
some trouble, a cheap and, at the same time, a 
good school was found. Never shall I forget my 
early grief at leaving my dear home ! And, oh ! 
had I but known the misery I was going to endure 
how much more should I have cried and sobbed. 
Even to this day I think I can hear the titter that 
ran through the room, when I first made my ap- 
pearance at Dr. Richards's. I was almost the 
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youngest boy in the school ; and how fervently 
did I pray for eight o'clock to strike that I might 
go and have my cry out in comfort, and, for a 
time, escape the torments and remarks of the 
other boys ; but, alas ! their repose seemed only 
to have given them fresh spirits to quiz and joke 
me, and " Well, cry-babby ! " " Mammy-sick ! " 
and such like elegant phrases greeted my ears the 
moment I awoke. While with my master and in 
school-hours they all seemed tolerably quiet, but 
as soon as we went into the play-ground they all 
set at me again — " I say, Bobby, did the Old 
Gentleman stand godfather to you, and did he 
leave you, in his will, his own sweet countenance 
for an inheritance ? * — " I say, Bobby, was your 
father a shoemaker, and did he use your nose as 
a last to hammer his shoes upon?" — and, " I say, 
Bobby, how many new fenders has your father 
had to buy since you took to breaking your nose 
across them ? " 

Reader, when I tell you these were the most 
amiable sentences that I can remember, you will 
not wonder at my dislike to school. How often 
did I wish myself at home ! how often did I say, 
" I'll tell my Pa and my Ma, they will give it 
you" — and then I thought, oh! I wish I could 
make myself over again, how pretty I would be. 
But I both spake and thought as a child, and 
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often did I repent of my follies ; by degrees, how- 
ever, the boys got used to my ugliness, and I got 
more used to their taunts, and, by the end of the 
half year, I was almost a general favourite, for I 
had exerted myself to gain their esteem, and was 
happy in so soon succeeding. 

When I returned home, my parents were de- 
lighted to see me again, thought me much grown, 
and ah me ! much improved : but they were the 
only people who thought so ; for my old friends, 
the servants, soon saw that ugly Bob the little 
had only grown into ugly Bob the big. Thus did 
four or five more years go on, and when I was 
about fourteen my father thought I was old enough 
to go into his counting-house. Of late years he 
had been much more successful in his business ; 
and when I entered there as a junior clerk he had 
made a very fortunate speculation, so that I was 
quite looked up to by all the other clerks, as 
likely one day to become the principal in the 
house. 

What changes do a few short years produce, 
that is to say, with regard to circumstances, not 
to features ! for nothing seemed likely to produce 
any change in my features ; once seen they never 
could be forgotten. Certainly, in some respects, 
they had proved fortunate, but of that hereafter. 
One great consolation was, that I had been able 
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to drop the Bobby, and bad now only the Bob. 
That was one step higher I thought, for Mr, Bob 
was certainly better than ugly Bobby. 

I must now, by way of contrast, introduce my 
cousin, Mr. Augustus de Morney, the only child 
of my only married aunt. He had been educated 
at Eton ; his acquaintance was quite amongst the 
young aristocracy; whereas mine was amongst 
young merchants. But you should see my cousin 
Augustus. When he was a boy he was as pretty 
a little fellow as could possibly be seen. His 
beautiful hair was allowed to curl in long ringlets 
down his shoulders, his dress was generally a dark 
velvet or a superbly embroidered cloth. He bad 
a beautiful little pony, when, young as he was, he 
used to delight in a shew-off. But when the 
young gentleman went to Eton, a pony was no 
.longer desired — it looked so boyish for an Etonian 
to be riding on a pony, he would be cut by all bis 
friends. 

As he grew older his features assumed a much 
more decided style, and he could not possibly 
. i -id seeing how handsome he was. He was now 
very tall, and his figure was always displayed by 
the exquisite fit of his coat; and his tailor had, 
-."■■a heard to say, that his customers had in- 
creased most wonderfully, owing to the fine figure 
of Mr. De Morney. His white hand was con- 
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stantly being passed through his hair; but whether 
to shew the brilliant ring or not, of course was 
known only to himself. He played the guitar, 
because that required no very great exertion ; and, 
when he sang, his beautiful white teeth were seen 
to great advantage. 

His Park horse was a thorough-bred Arabian, 
for he said, that if he had had a larger or an 
English horse, he would have looked like a Cupid 
on a lion, and that was quite out of proportion; 
but as he was of such a delicate texture, the 
slight Arabian was much more calculated for him. 
The thing, and, perhaps, I should say the only thing, 
that he was really accomplished in, was writing 
poetry, and that, certainly, he did very well. 

As a boy, he had been allowed the entree of 
several houses : but now that he was growing older 
he found he was not so welcomed by several 
people as he used to be ; for he was allowed by 
all mammas to be a very dangerous beauty. Now 
here is the difference between an ugly man and a 
handsome man. Wherever I went nobody ever 
thought 1 was a dangerous beauty — I was sure of 
a hearty welcome — pretty daughters were entrust- 
ed to my care — there was no danger with me. 

I had learnt the violin, and had succeeded in 
becoming a very good player. I was a most desi- 
rable person. I was frequently left alone with the 
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young ladies practising duets, while my cousin 
was never left for an instant with them. I had a 
horse, but mine was a good sturdy hack, and / 
used to tide with young ladies, I used to take 
them to the play and to the opera, for there could 
be nothing dangerous in me. I was a general 
favourite although I was so ugly and had no con- 
ceit, for I had nothing to be proud of. 

As my eoz and I grew older, we both had 
some thoughts of getting married. I remember 
one day, when we were both together, looking at 
the contrast between us, and I could not help 
thinking that he looked more like a beautiful stag 
than I did, and I looked more like a rhinoceros 
than he did. But let that be as it would, certain- 
ly the girls all liked me the best, and there was 
one in particular that used to meet me always with 
a sweet smile ; and Mr. Curzon soon became Mr. 
Robert, and Mr. Robert was shortly Robert. I 
was doubtful, at one time, whether I should not 
almost have returned to my youthful name of 
Bobby ; but, fortunately, after Robert there was 
a full stop. 

It was very plain to be seen that I was a great 
favourite with this damsel, and I very much wish- 
ed to find out whether I was likely to become a 
greater, but I had not the courage to try ; for I 
thought no pretty girl could ever like a companion 
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for life so ugly as myself. I found out that my 
cousin had addressed three or four fair damsels, 
and had been refused, because, they said, " he was 
so handsome and thought so much of himself, 
that he would never find time to think of them," 
I was sure none of them could accuse me of that, 
so I summoned up courage, and said the few 
" awful words," when lo ! and behold ! ! I was 
accepted, because I was so ugly and so agreeable. 
Reader, I married ; I have now a pretty wife, 
and have some children, who, I am happy to say, 
take after their mother quite as much as / took 
after mine: but my cousin is, to this day, a 
bachelor, anjd is likely to continue so. He now 
rides a good heavy steed, for fear his simile of 
u Cupid on the lion" should be thought to be re- 
versed. Thus I will always maintain, that it is 
much better to be an vgly man than a handsome 
man. 



Every one appeared highly pleased with this 
lively story, particularly the mischievous Lady 
Amelia. " I fancy, Sir Richard," she exclaimed, 
" your story, like General Egerton's, is founded 
on fact— I am sure it is." u Why so, my dear?" 
asked the countess. " Because," said the arch 
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lady, smiling, " I am sure-Sir Richard is almost 

the ug " and there she stopped, and seemed 

rather confused, as if she thought she had gone 
too far ; but at length she proceeded, " I am sure 
he is one of the most agreeable men in the world 
and the most obliging, but I spoke hastily — 
pardon me, Sir Richard!" — and she presented 
ber hand, which the worthy baronet pressed to his 
lips affectionately; and, after a few words from 
the countess, the earl proceeded with the reading 
of The Old Maid, by Lady Paulden. 




THE OLD MAID. 



An old maid! what a horrid thing some people 
think an old maid ! and how dreadful it would be 
to be an old maid ! Some, indeed most people, 
have an idea that an old maid is an old maid be- 
cause in her youth she has been ugly, cross, disa- 
greeable, or a flirt, and consequently, that in her 
old age she must be likewise ugly, cross, and dis- 
agreeable; whilst few will allow, or can even 
imagine, that many are old maids owing to the 
falseness or treachery of man, who, after having 
gained a woman's tender affections, have frequently 
most cruelly left them victims of their baseness. 

Few there are who know the real value of an 
old maid. I do not mean to say that all old 
maids are angels ; but I do mean to say, that the 
" c^tss" are, generally speaking, most sadly slan- 
dered. There are many of these amiable women 
who are so quiet, so unpretending in all they do, 
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that they do not even let " their right hand know 
what their left hand doeth ;" consequently " the 
world" will not give them credit for half the good 
they realty do. 

Now, in my opinion there is nothing in the 
world better (with the exception of a good mother) 
than an " old maiden aunt," at least I have found 
it so. If you are ill, down comes " my aunt " 
with her prescriptions and good nursing, and you 
are quickly restored to health. If you are in want 
of good advice, your old aunt is always willing to 
give it you. If you are in want of cash, who is bo 
ready to help you as old aunty ? And so on in 
every case, — after all is said and done, there is 
nothing like a " good old maid." 

I had often wondered — and the remark had 
often been made to me — how very strange it was 
that my old maiden aunt, Mrs. Anna Abbott, had 
never been married, so sweet tempered as she 
was, and so very beautiful, as she must have been ; 
and, from all we have heard from others, such a 
sweet divine girl as she was. Whenever we men- 
tioned the subject, she only shook her head, and 
never vouchsafed us an answer ; which, although 
it rather surprised us at the time, was soon forgot- 
ten ; and my dear old aunt was laid in the tomb 
of her forefathers, amidst the tears and lamenta- 
tions of hundreds, none of whom ever thought of 
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enquiring why she had remained an old maid, and 
in all probability I should not have thought any 
more about it; but having by her will been named 
her sole heir, I one day (looking over some of her 
writings and papers) discovered the following little 
Narrative, which I now publish, thinking it may 
be the means of rendering that most calumniated 
sect, " the old maids," a most essential service, 
and teach the world that, although gold glitters, 
an unpolished thing may be of equal value. 



NARRATIVE. 

What a strange thing is life ! How strange that 
some should be born to greatness, some to misery, 
some to plenty, some to want, some to happiness, 
some to wretchedness! How few, how very few 
there are who consider their lives at the disposal 
of " the Great Disposer of all things," and that 
some are placed in high situations, in order that 
by their humility and good conduct they may set 
an example of piety and meekness to those who 
are placed in inferior stations. How few remem- 
ber, that every " babe that is born" has a parti- 
cular line of life marked out ! Did they but think 
of this, how much more humility, and less pride 
and dissatisfaction would there be in the world, 
and how much happier all would be ! 
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I am now old and may reason ; though I dare 
say many will exclaim, " It is all very well to 
write so, but it is difficult to persuade one's-self 
that it ia so." However, I am now writing upon 
a subject very different to what I intended ; as I 
mean this merely to be a little warning to all my 
young lady friends ; " to be careful how they 
listen to the flattering voice of man ; to be cautious 
how they resign their young hearts without good 
proof that they have received an entire heart in 
return, and a heart which is well worth the ex- 
change." Had I had such advice given to me, 
what a life of trouble and sorrow I should have 
been spared. 

I was the eldest daughter of 'Squire Abbott, of 
Appleton - Orange, in Bedfordshire. My dear 
father had married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring squire, and never in this world was a 
happier couple than they (dear souls) were. How 
delighted they were to see their family gathered 
round them for morning and evening prayer ; how 
delighted (and the tears of gratitude would roll 
down their cheeks) when their tenantry assembled 
before the house, and with cheers and every de- 
monstration of love and attachment congratulated 
them on every anniversary of their bridal day, the 
happy day which had given to them such a kind 
and good " landlord and lady." 
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I had only one sister, whose senior I was by 
three years. We were tenderly and equally be- 
loved by our parents ; and real happiness for many 
years was ours : but, alas ! happiness cannot last 
for ever ; and we were doomed to know what 
trouble was, by the loss of our dear and most ex- 
cellent mother ; and from that time I think I may 
date my sorrows. Never shall I forget the day on 
which she died ; never forget my father's look or 
the deep tone of anguish when he exclaimed — 
" She is gone ! oh, Helen, why could we not both 
have died ? " But I dare not dwell on scenes like 
these. The sad recollection of them is overpow- 
ering. At the end of a week the beloved remains 
of my mother were followed to the grave by my 
truly sorrowing father, and the many friends and 
numerous tenantry of our family. 

From that day what a new life was opened to 
me ! I was about fifteen ; and at that early age 
had to take the charge of and manage a large 
family. How I used to cry when I went u the 
rounds" (as my mother called it) to feed her pet 
birds ! Even they, poor things, seemed to feel 
her loss; for, although they used to take their 
food from me, their eyes were always turned away, 
as if they were watching for some one else. 

For many months things went on in the same 
sad melancholy way; but my dear father was 

i 2 
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quite an altered man; he who once took such 
pleasure in his horses, his hunting, shooting, and 
various other amusements, now quite neglected 
them ; and from having been a hale, hearty, and 
good-looking man, was now reduced by grief 
to a mere skeleton. My sister was placed at a 
highly respectable school, which was strongly re- 
commended by a friend, as I could not finish her 
education, which she had hitherto received from 
our excellent mother. 

For three years the same uninterrupted sadness 
and quietness prevailed, and my poor father 
seemed to get no better, until the arrival of a 
young man, a Mr. Elliot, the son of an old and 
valued friend, who had died some years since, 
and left my father the guardian of this young man. 
His arrival seemed to revive my father's drooping 
spirits ; for being naturally gay, and having just 
returned from making a tour on the continent, he 
was full of anecdote and pleasantry ; and by gra- 
dually attracting my father's attention, would en- 
gage him in conversation, and make him by de- 
grees forget in some measure his sorrows. How 
grateful did I feel to this young man ! how often 
did I thank him for his goodness in thus allevia- 
ting the affliction, and consequently restoring the 
health, of my dearest and best friend. O ! how 
happy I was ! but, indeed I must say it — Yes — I 
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loved him — deeply and devotedly loved him ; and 
oh ! with what delight, what extacy, I heard him 
say, " Yes, dearest Anna, you, and you only I do 
love, or ever can love," Oh, what a day was that 
to me! to find myself beloved by him I so ardently 
loved, and to whom I had given my whole heart ! 
But my eyes are dim ! Is it with writing ? I must 
pause awhile, — O memory! — I was happy then, 
but still happier when my dear father took 
my hand and placed it in Henry's. " Take it, 
Henry," he said, " take it ; and I hope you will 
make her as good a husband as I well know she 
will you a wife." This was indeed true happiness. 
How delightful it was to sit by his side in the cool 
of the evening, and listen to his sweet voice, 
breathing vows of tenderness and love into my 
ears ! How enchanting to hear him call me his 
own — his betrothed Anna ! 

Alas J alas ! memory again ! Time had now 
flown so happily with me, and we had been so 
busily employed in thinking about and arranging 
our wedding, that we had scarcely (I shame and 
grieve to say it) observed the change in my dear 
father's health; and now when we did observe it — 
how changed indeed he was ! how he would sit 
and watch us, whilst the tears poured down his 
cheeks, and then suddenly start from his chair 
and walk away, as if he were striving to fly 
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from his secret sorrow ; but all would not do — the 
worm that had once taken hold of his heart, 
although quieted for a time, still lay gnawing 
there, and even now reminding him tenfold of 
what he had been, and what he had lost ; and soon, 
very soon, was my only parent laid on that bed 
which he exchanged only for the grave ! Then, 
alas! did sorrow again visit our house. 

On his death-bed my loved parent again gave 
me to Henry, imploring him to be a good husband 
to me, and to watch over the interests of my sister 
as a father would. She, poor girl, was not there 
to receive his blessing, as she had been some time 
in a delicate state of health, and had been taken 
by a kind friend to a warmer climate ; but now, 
on my father's death, I thought it advisable that 
she should return home, as many things were to 
be settled. With what anxiety and sorrowful joy 
did I clasp the fair girl to my heart ! Again and 
again did I look at her, and thought, is it possible 
that a few years can have wrought such a change 
in her. She who had left home a gay wild girl, 
with a most rustic colour on her cheeks, and a 
pair of large bold blue eyes, was now returned a 
modest, gentle creature, with a skin which would 
rival the lily in whiteness, and the most bewitch- 
ingly soft drooping eyes I ever saw. How pleased 
and how proud was I to present her to Henry, and 
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to hear him say, " She is indeed a lovely crea- 
ture." 

But time flew away, and I again began looking 
forward to my wedding; but Henry, who was now 
our near neighbour, and whom we saw every day, 
never once mentioned the subject to me. I of 
course could not speak to him about it. I had 
not even told my lovely sister of the engagements 
we were under, and I used to listen with delight 
to her remarks about him. But I think I must 
have been blind, or was I too trusting, too inno* 
cent? I knew no guilt myself. I knew I could 
love no other than Henry, and I concluded that 
he could not possibly love any one but me. Alas ! 
Henry was not exempt from the vices which I fear 
belong too much to his sex, though of which I had 
then no idea ; and I suppose, so long as he was 
beloved by some one, he cared not much by whom. 
Alas ! that I should ever have had to write so 
harshly of him t 

But my eyes began to be opened, and I soon 
noticed that, although he used to converse very 
cheerfully and affectionately with me, when alone, 
the moment my sister made her appearance, he 
used to leave me, and take up his station close by 
her side, and never leave her till the clock would 
remind him that it was time for him to take his 
departure. What sleepless nights did I pass ! 
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How often did my dying father's injunction come 
to my mind ! — " Love her, and make her a good 
husband." How often did I ask myself, ' Is Henry 
Changed? or do I only fancy it? Does he really 
love me? or does he love another?' I was not yet 
convinced; there needed a proof that my sister 
was preferred to me. Alas ! that proof was not 
long wanting. 

One evening when I was strolling round the 
garden to caress some of my mother's still survi- 
ving pets, I had to pass at the back of an arbour, 
which was screened by a hedge of sweet-briars 
and honeysuckles from the walk in' which I was ; 
and hearing a low sound of voices, I naturally 
stopped to listen ; and my fears were fully con- 
firmed when I heard that voice (which ought to 
have been mine, and to which I alone ought to 
have responded) addressing another in its clear 
sweet tones, — " Answer me, sweetest, do you love 
me, and will you be mine ? " And then came the 
soft and trembling answer — " Yes." I had heard 
enough ; I rushed into the house, and locked my- 
self in my own room ; and long, very long it was 
before I could recollect where I was or what I had 
heard, or if I had heard or seen any thing. I was 
in a complete stupor. At length the sound of 
voices startled and aroused me ; and looking from 
my window I saw, through the dim twilight, the 
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figures of Henry and Caroline approaching the 
house. I hastily dried the tears which were now 
flowing fast, and descended into the drawing- 
room, where the traitor and his lady-love were ; 
and the evening passed without either suspecting 
that I knew of their vows of love and constancy. 
The next day, and for some time after, my 
sister and all the household were astonished at my 
altered looks. I pleaded violent headaches, and 
carefully avoided seeing Henry. I was fearful he 
might suspect I knew of his vile behaviour, and I 
was too proud to let him know I felt it. O, how 
sickening to me were the questions of my sister ! 
how disgusting to me her attention! And yet, 
rather than she should know that she was the 
cause (altough the innocent cause) of my suffering 
— I endured all patiently; hitherto she had never 
even hinted at her attachment to Henry, and this 
again annoyed me ; and I inwardly accused her of 
duplicity, thinking that she must know of Henry's 
engagement to me, and that she would not speak 
to me on the subject, fearing I would not consent 
to his marrying her. But, poor girl, she was in- 
nocent, and I had accused her wrongfully; for she 
came crying to me one morning and told me all — 
that she had loved him from the first day she had 
seen him, and she thought he loved ber, for he 
had told her so so very often, and had asked her 
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to marry him, and would have spoken to me about 
it, but that he had not " courage" to speak to 
me, and wished her to plead her cause with me, 
and he would write to me ! 

I listened very patiently to the poor infatuated 
girl, till she said that " Henry would write to me." 
— Then I must confess that my blood boiled. I 
thought I should fall to the ground. 1 stood 
pale, and motionless, and silent. — Write to me! 
No, never ! Was he ashamed of his past conduct, 
and did he not dare to meet me ? — Write to me ! 
No ; let him meet me face to face, let him tell me 
— me his betrothed — of his love for another ; he 
must first return to me those vows which he re- 
ceived from me in former days, and then I would 
return his. Yes, I would see him ; I would hear 
from his own lips that he had forsaken me, and 
that he loved another ; he himself should tell me 
of his baseness — of his perfidy ! — My feelings 
overpowered me, and I burst into a paroxysm of 
grief. Poor Caroline was terrified. " My dearest 
Anna," she exclaimed, " what is the matter with 
you ? You are very ill, I am sure you are. What 
shall I do for you ? whom shall I call, what can I 
do?" She threw her arms round me and kissed 
me. " Shall I call some one to you, Anna?" 
" No, Caroline, do not call any one ; I am much 
better now." But, in spite of my assertions to 
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that effect, my tears bore evidence to the con* 
trary. At last I endeavoured to speak, and, with 
much calmness, said, " I will see Henry to- 
morrow morning, and will hear what he has to 
say ; but tell him I can receive no letter." 

Caroline left me, and then came the thought, 
What have I pledged myself to perform ? I pray- 
ed Heaven to give me strength and courage to go 
through the dreadful interview, when I was to meet 
the man whom I had so devotedly loved, whom I 
did now so ardently and devotedly love, and who 
had loved me, and had vowed never to love any 
other but me ; whom I had fondly looked up to as 
a loved and cherished friend — as a husband ! 1 
was to meet him, and to hear him say, that, 
although he once had loved me, he now loved me 
no longer ; that his affections were changed, that 
he preferred another, and that other was — my 
sister ! Of me he was to ask that sister in mar- 
riage, and from me receive an answer — Yes or no ! 
When I thought of all this, it seemed as though 
my senses were taking flight — The thought, even 
now, of that moment brings a cold damp chill on 
my face, and a sense of suffocation in my throat. 
However, I determined that I would never let him 
see that I cared for his cruelty. Never should he 
enjoy the triumph of saying, " he had gained one 
sister, and broken the other's heart." I waited 
most anxiously for Caroline's return ; and although 
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I hoped she would bring an answer " that he 
would meet me/' there was a pang of terror 
mingled with hope, for then I should find, too 
surely, that his love for me was quite gone, and 
that he could meet me as an indifferent person. 

Caroline at length returned. A beautiful glow 
of sunny happiness overspread her face, and she 
said, Henry would meet me on the morrow at 
eleven o'clock. She then kissed my cheek and left 
me. O, how long that day seemed, and how 
dreary that night ! How tedious to count the 
hours, and to think that each brought me nearer 
to the dreadful meeting ! But I had made up my 
mind, let the consequences be what they would, I 
would be calm and collected; and when I rose 
in the morning, I was surprised to see how much 
better I looked than when I retired to bed. 

At length the clock sounded eleven, and the 
hour had come. There, true to his time, was the 
traitor. I was prepared. I saw him walk up the 
avenue, and saw him enter the house. He went 
into the drawing-room, and sent up his name. 
After a few moments I went down stairs. How I 
trembled ! My hand was on the handle of the 
door, I was just going to enter, when I felt my- 
self gently pulled by the sleeve, and a soft sweet 
voice whisper in my ear, " Do be kind to him, 
dearest Anna ! Do say, yes." Alas ! for all my 
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resolutions of firmness, they all vanished in an 
instant. Tears, hot burning tears, came to my 
relief — " Be kind to him ! " to him who had been 
so kind to me. Happy it was for her that she had 
added, " Say, yes," for, otherwise, I could not 
have consented; but those words convinced me 
how much her happiness was concerned, and how 
ardent her young love was. 

I dried my tears, and again went to the door. 
Again how I trembled ! but this time I was more 
fortunate. I opened the door and went in ; he 
was standing with his back to the door, which I 
was glad of, as it prevented his seeing the start I 
gave ; but when he turned round and saw me and 
came towards me, his face was deadly pale ; and, 
when he presented his hand to me, he trembled 
so violently, that, had I been inclined to take it, 
I hardly think I should have succeeded. I, how- 
ever, only bowed politely and waited for him to 
begin. Oh ! what a moment was that ! A crimi- 
nal waiting for the judge to pass the sentence of 
death on him, could not feel more than I did at 
that instant. He took my hand, saying, with the 
greatest agitation, " Forgive, O forgive, a false 
man. I have loved you most tenderly, dear Anna, 
but how can we account for the weakness of 
human nature? I saw Caroline, and was un- 
done ! I love her, and your consent only is" 
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I heard no more, nor do I know what answer I 
made. I recollect nothing of what passed. 

I believe, for days after this interview I was 
insensible ; but after some time I slowly recovered, 
by the constant attention and care of Caro- 
line, who often nearly caused a relapse, by her 
gratitude and thanks. Sometimes she would 
make the wound still deeper, by clasping me in 
her arms, and saying, " How kind, my dearest 
Anna, how very kind in you to consent! You 
have made Henry and me so happy." Alas ! she 
little knew what it had cost me to make her 
so. But I did recover, and what had I to go 
through then ? — To prepare for her wedding ! to 
get every thing ready, in order effectually to seal 
her happiness and my misery. — But it must be 
done, and I did it. 

The " happy day" fixed for the nuptials at 
length arrived. Oh ! how lovely did Caroline look 
on her " wedding morn." Well might Henry be 
proud of her. Her white satin dress was rivalled 
by the whiteness of her delicate skin, the wreath 
of orange blossoms mingling sweetly with her 
beautiful auburn hair; and her sweet blue eyes 
moistened with the tear of love and hope — she was 
a lovely creature ! ! I went with her to the church 
— I heard her pronounce the words love and obey. 
I heard him swear to love her, and her alone ! 
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She was his wife ! In the presence of all the 
village they had plighted their vows ! They were 
to start from the church to pass their happy honey- 
moon — I was to return home broken-hearted ! 

But she was happy, and she never knew of 
what had passed. Every letter brought me news 
of them, how truly happy they were ; and, in the 
course of time, the intelligence arrived that she 
was the mother of a beautiful boy. Some years 
passed on, and their happiness seemed, if pos- 
sible, to increase. I had two offers of marriage 
afterwards, but declined them ;' for how could I 
expect to be happy, when I had no heart to give ? 
But I must not now complain. Heaven has given 
me the means and the will to make many happy ; 
and I hope I have not failed to do so. 
But where are Henry and Caroline ? 
In the church belonging to my village is a hand- 
some monument ; and whose names does it bear ? 
and what does it record ? 

To the memory of 
Henry and Caroline Elliot, 

who departed this life, 

the former on the 3d, and the latter 

(through grief for the loss of her husband) 

on the 13th of May, 

1838. 
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All were pleased with this affecting story, and 
complimented the fair writer in the warmest terms. 
Miss Egerton was particularly delighted, and was 
lavish in her commendations; for although this 
most admirable lady is still very lovely, she is of 
that age which rather approaches to " single 
blessedness." " I am happy," she said, " my 
dear Lady Paulden, that you have so ably defend- 
ed the sisterhood from those aspersions to which 
we are subjected by the many, who know not the 
virtues of the too frequently under-valued class 
of beings. It is very kind in you to write in our 
defence." " I wish," exclaimed Sir Richard Edg- 
croft, " some kind person would defend us poor 
bachelors in the same way: but, I fear, that 
would not be possible. Our tenderest affections 
cannot be tried, or put in competition with the 
affections of a delicate female." Lady Paulden 
said, " I beg to differ from you a little, Sir 
Richard ; and I believe my good husband has 
drawn up a little story in favour of your class." 
" Capital! capital!" ejaculated the baronet. " I 
am all impatience to hear it. My dear Lord Tod- 
dington, shall I be considered to have encroached 
on the rules of our society if I request, that Sir 
Frederic Paulden's story may be read the next ? 
May I take the sense of the house on my 
motion?" — All declared that their interest was 
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much excited, to know what circumstances could 
tempt a man to prefer a single life. So the earl, 
instead of taking a paper promiscuously from the 
box, selected The Old Bachelor, a tale by 
Sir Frederic Paulden. 



THE OLD BACHELOR. 



" No ! I am an old man now, therefore I may 
safely give advice without the risk of giving 
offence. But, as I have ventured thus far, I must 
trust you with the secret of my life. You, my 
dear boy, have been as a child to me, you have 
been my hope, my joy ; for all that I have done 
for you, you have, by your constant devotion and 
kindness, amply repaid me. — I had no occasion 
to expect it from you; and now that my days 
are nearly at an end, I will give you the history 
of my former life and later sorrows. 

" My father was a merchant of what might be 
called a second or third-rate class, and he had 
married my mother, I may safely say, for love. 
She was lovely as a woman could be, and he as 
handsome and noble a fellow as the world ever 
produced. Chance brought them together, and 
in spite of the opposition of their friends they 
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married, and as the event proved were right ; for 
with the little discernment that I possessed, and 
by hearing the constant avowals from themselves, 
it was easy to be convinced that they looked only 
to themselves for their happiness here. 

" My father indulged my mother in every pos- 
sible way, and she repaid his indulgence by every 
little kindness and attention that lay in her power. 
Yes, my boy, those were happy days ; and I, their 
only child, fully participated in their love. 

" Years rolled on, and my education was com 
pleted. I knew what the love of my parents was, 
and how to return it; but beyond my home I 
could understand nothing of it. I had read fre- 
quently in the books which my mother had from a 
neighbouring circulating library of the loves of 
the different heros and heroines, but I thought 
nothing of them. I could not understand the 
meaning of disappointed hopes and blighted affec- 
tions, 1 only thought all persons must be very 
stupid that could not please themselves. The 
proverb says, ' If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to 
be wise/ Alas ! my boy, it had been well for me 
perhaps if I had remained in ignorance — but I 
must not anticipate. 

" I continued the idol of my fond parents ; 
next to each other they thought only of me. We 
were indeed then a happy family. Oh! that I 
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should have to say that I was the cause of their 
grief! And yet, I thank heaven, that no fault of 
mine was the occasion of it ; but events — untoward 
events— produced the first symptoms of grief in 
my dear mother's face. 

" I have not yet mentioned that my father's 
house was situated in the village of Thrampton, 

about three miles from the town of . The 

society there consisted of the clergyman, his wife 
and family, the doctor, lawyer, two or three widow 
ladies, and one or two bachelors. This then was 
the extent of our circle: but occasionally the 
'squire of the village would come amongst us ; and 
although so much above us by connexions and by 
his property, yet he and his lady did not think 
themselves above visiting and associating with us. 

" I wish I could pause there, for from this time 
my misery dated. 

" The 'squire and his lady had an only daugh- 
ter. She was their only hope ; for her they had 
travelled some distance on the continent — for her 
they left their beloved home of Thrampton Dell 
and yearly visited London that she might benefit 
by the first masters.— She was their heir — all their 
attentions to the improvement of the estate were 
in order that she might reap the benefit of it 
hereafter. Good people ! Alas ! they knew not 
what it was to meet trouble ! Again I say — that I 
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should have to think that I was also the cause of 
their trouble ! But so it was. Often when they 
called on my mother, I had been absent fishing, or 
in other similar amusements, and by the frequent 
visits a degree of intimacy had sprung up between 
the two families. At last, however, the day ar- 
rived when I first met them. I had been out 
rowing on the river that calmly meandered through 
the village; and you must not, my dear boy, think 
that one spark of vanity remains in me, when I 
say that I resembled both my father and mother, 
who, I think I told you, were a very handsome 
couple. I was therefore a very good-looking 
young fellow, and the exertion of rowing had 
given an additional colour to my cheek and bright- 
ness to my eye, and I could plainly perceive the 
the look of surprise when Mr. and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
first saw me. 

" On entering the room I only noticed them ; 
to them my first conversation was addressed. But 
after a time I discovered a third stranger; and oh ! 
her first glance — her lovely dark eyes, shaded by 
the long soft lashes, and her forehead and neck 
partly concealed by her jetty ringlets ! She was 
dressed in a plain white muslin robe, and a pink 
ribbon encircled her waist, and the same colour 
trimmed her bonnet. Never shall I forget the 
look that first met my gaze — never did I know till 
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that instant what perfect loveliness was. I think 
I see her now; and, my dear boy, that night I 
understood for the first time that there was a love 
beyond our home as well as a love at home."— 
And here the old man paused, for the tears chased 
each other down his wrinkled cheeks. 

After a time he continued : — " Yes, my young 
friend, I felt that my destiny and that of the sweet 
young creature were the same. I knew from the 
soft pressure of her hand, when I wished her good 
night, that she had experienced the same feelings 
that I had. On the next day and for several days 
afterwards we met, and each day only served to 
unite us more firmly in the bonds of affection. Of 
affection do I say ? — No, that would be too cold a 
word — of love, then. Yes, we loved — loved so as 
those only know who love seriously for the first 
time — I do not mean like those who love for a 
season, and who can change their love every time 
they find a new subject for it — but real, earnest, 
devoted love; and, my boy, if ever you love, may 
you be happy with your choice ! 

" It is not to be supposed that our frequent 
meetings and long conversations could pass unob- 
served by our parents. No; they soon found out 
that we were altered beings ; that whilst in each 
other's society we were all that we were wont to 
be ; but when separated, how changed ! Where 
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was the lively sally, the cheerful smile — where the 
little fond endearments — before not noticed, but 
now so missed ? Alas ! we ourselves knew it not, 
but those who had been accustomed to all these 
soon missed them, and easily guessed the cause. 

" Never shall I forget the lovely evening that 
she (my adored Adelaide) plighted me her faith. 
Never shall I forget her soft ' Yes/ when I asked 
her if she loved me. Ah ! those were happy mo- 
ments ! But soon came (to me) the thought — Could 
I ever make her mine ? Could I hope that such 
exquisite loveliness and goodness would ever con- 
sent to submit to the straitened circumstances 
which only I could afford. I wished the answer 
might be Yes, and yet, as a man of honour, I 
hoped it would be No, — let me suffer what I 
might, yet for her sake I hoped she would say No. 
But when her sweet soft voice answered, ( With 
you, dearest Edward, a desert would be a para- 
dise,' my mind was made up ; and let the conse- 
quences be what they might, mine she should be. 

" I spoke to my parents, but they at once 
desired I would no longer think of it, for how 
could I afford to marry when I could not call one 
single sixpence in the whole world mine? I spoke 
to her parents ; but although they were as kind as 
parents could be, they remembered their child, 
and on her account only they told me they thought 
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it could not be ; for, although they had sufficient 
to maintain themselves and her respectably, nay 
even with affluence, yet they could not afford to 
give her sufficient to maintain her as they should 
wish their daughter to be when married, and 
they should not like to see her deprived of all 
the comforts she then enjoyed. Could I then 
with any reason expect a different answer? 
Could I do otherwise than suppose that their 
child's comfort was dearer to tbem than my hap- 
piness ? Alas i if they could have read the pages 
of futurity, they would, I am sure, have willingly 
sacrificed even to the half of their fortune. 

" I need not tell you of the numberless tears 
that were shed when I informed my loved girl of 
the final decision of both our parents, nor of the 
vows that were made, nor how fervently each vow 
was sealed with a chaste kiss. 

" But I must pass over some of the events. 
Suffice it to say, that in hopes of making us forget 
each other, her parents took her away, thinking 
that constant change of scene on the continent 
would make her forget that she loved one in 
England ; and my parents thought that the rounds 
of a London season, even in a third or fourth rate 
society) would make me forget my country love. 
But, good creatures ! with all their kind inten- 
tions, they understood not the hearts of the two 
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young lovers ; they knew not how deeply the seed 
had taken root. But I fear I tire you, so will 
hasten the end of my history, and leave you 
to make whatever comments you like upon it 
afterwards. 

" Nearly a year had passed and I had heard no 
tidings from my adored Adelaide. What would I 
not have given for one word from her, or even to 
have heard that she was well ! This, however, 
was not fated to me. How anxiously I waited to 
hear of their return to England ! — my anxiety was 
doomed soon to be relieved, but not in the way 
I wished; — and what was my grief when I heard 
that she was daily expected at Thrampton Dell 
in such a delicate state of health that it was feared 
she would scarcely reach home ! 

" Oh ! how anxiously I waited by the road side 
from where I could obtain the first glimpse of her 
carriage ! how I counted the hours, the minutes ! 
and what a strange sensation came over me when 
I saw it coming! I knew not whether a few 
minutes would reveal to me my loved Adelaide 
either in health or at the point of death; but I 
hastened and was ready at the hall-steps to receive 
her when the carriage drew up, and the few words 
and looks that then passed between us soon con- 
vinced our parents (for mine also were there) that 
their exertions in our favour had been useless, 

K 
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Altered indeed she was ! Where was the softness 
of those lovely eyes, now changed into an awful 
brightness ; the beautiful complexion, now turned 
to a brilliant clearness, and one large round crim- 
son spot that told too plainly, that the fiend Con- 
sumption had pointed her finger at her, and left 
her blast on the fair young creature ! 

" To me she was still the same dear girl, and 
when I threw my arms round her and imprinted a 
kiss on her cheek, even before her parents, they 
could not say no to it. Poor souls ! they plainly 
saw that there was not much hope of her recovery, 
and therefore they returned to England, deter- 
mined that whilst any thing in this world could 
give her pleasure she should have it. They con- 
sented even to our union, and the idea seemed to 
restore her. Her cheerfulness returned, and gra- 
dually a hope came that she would be still spared 
to them. But no, it could not be. The day was 
fixed for our union; but that came and passed 
away and no marriage took place. Daily she 
sank, and in three short months she was con- 
signed to her early grave. 

" But here again I must pause, for when I 
bink of this my parting with her, my head reels 
and I feel lost again/' 

For several minutes the old man remained silent, 
and appeared to struggle violently with his feel- 
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ings; his strength at last seemed to gain the 
mastery, although during the short space that 
had intervened his countenance had considerably 
changed. — u My young friend," said he, " I often 
think that it would have been a blessing for me if 
I had followed her to the grave. ' Why, (I say to 
myself sometimes) why was not I allowed to be 
hePs in death if not in life ? ' My friend, for years 
I was mad. I knew nothing of what passed — I 
remembered not she was dead — I thought I still 
spoke to her — still heard her sweet voice answer- 
ing my numerous questions. I saw her — still 
clasped her to my heart. In my own mind I 
seemed happy — beyond my thoughts of her I 
recollected nothing — one day was the same to 
me as another. My young friend, I know nothing 
more than what I have told you. Even now I 
cannot say how long I was mad. And why did I 
ever recover — why did I not always remain so? 
But no, I recovered, and often I think it would 
have been well for me if I had not. 

" My father and mother were dead, they had 
not strength to bear up under their heavy afflic- 
tion. Her mother also was gone; and I found 
myself anxiously watched and attended by her 
broken-hearted father. 

" Gradually I recovered, and never can I forget 
the devoted kindness that her beloved father ever 
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shewed me. Every thing that was his was at my 
command. I had not a wish but it was instantly 
gratified. He always called me his beloved son. 
But as yet I had never heard him mention the 
name of her we both so truly loved and mourned. 

" At last, to his great joy, though I plainly saw 
he was greatly afflicted, I ventured to ask him 
where they had laid her. 

" Silently and rapidly the tears chased each 
other down his cheeks, as he took my arm, and 
slowly led the way to her grave. We went to it, 
and there we both wept over the remains of her 
who to both of us had been the hope, the joy, the 
much loved ! 

" As I recovered so he seemed to decline. For 
about a year we had been all in all to each other ; 
but at the close of that period, when my health 
and strength got more established, I perceived 
with sorrow his gradually losing ground ; and the 
very day year that he and I visited together her 
grave saw him reunited to those in that world 
whence no pilgrim returns. 

" I was now really friendless. I knew not 
where to turn or of whom to ask advice. I knew 
not, till after my protector's funeral, that he had 
left me sole heir to all his property, on condition 
that I took his name. I have often since pondered 
why he should have made me his heir ; but yet, 
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when I think of the love he bore his only child, 
the mystery seems solved ; for was not I to have 
been that child's husband, and by her own choice 
too ? 

" But I thank the Almighty Disposer of events 
that He was pleased in his infinite goodness to 
send me such a friend as you, my dear boy, have 
been. I found you as it were friendless, and never 
expected that for the small service I rendered to 
you, you would have proved the solace of my old 
age, my comforter, adviser, and friend. 

" However, all that I now have is yours ; and 
when my cup is run out, when the day arrives that 
I shall join her and her dear friends in another 
world, then, my dear fellow, I hope you will say 
I have not been ungrateful for your many kind* 
nesses and constant friendship ; then I trust you 
will say, ' Poor old man ! may the cup of sorrow, 
of which he partook so plentifully in this world, 
have eventually become a cup of joy indeed in 
that world in which, I trust, he has now found 
peace ! * 

" My young friend, one request I have to make 
to you ; I leave you all I possess in this world. In 
return for it, I ask for myself, after my death, a 
very small favour, — lay me beside her, that at least 
in death we may not be separated, although we 
were in life/' 
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This story drew tears from the eyes of the ladies, 
and the gentlemen sympathized in the sorrows of 
the hero ; and all said, Sir Frederic Paulden had 
given ample reasons for his remaining a bachelor. 
Miss Egerton was well pleased; and remarked, thai 
she was certain, from what she had seen of the 
happiness of a married life, that no one would 
voluntarily remain single; but there were many 
trials to which some were exposed which pre- 
vented marriage. 

Lady Amelia asked if, instead of a reading 
society, this was going to be a debating society ; 
which remark reminded them that reading and not 
talking was the order of the day. The earl this 
time dipped into the box, and discovered Marlby- 
moor, by Miss Egerton. 
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How few, how very few there are who know the 
pleasures and enjoyments of a country life ! How 
few who know what an English village is, or of 
the many amusements that are there to be found ; 
who can tell of the happiness of the honest sturdy 
peasant when he returns from his daily labour to 
his neat cottage,-his smiling wife and a merry 
group of laughing healthy children, all eager to 
welcome him to his happy home ! How few can 
tell the feelings of the young labourer when, after 
his day's work, he resorts to the " green " to join 
in the match of cricket, quoits, and other games 
which form their evenings' amusements, each one 
ambitious to display his acquirements, and to gain 
a smile from some loved young maiden, who may 
be looking on with anxious eyes to see if her 
swain is most successful ! 
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Marlby-moor is a small village in Bedfordshire ; 
and on the green many groups of neatly dressed 
young girls may be seen walking and talking, and 
all engaged in plaiting straw ; thus amusing them- 
selves whilst earning their daily bread. Many 
tender love-tales had been told on Marlby-moor ; 
and many of the parents of these young maidens 
had often told of their young days, and how they 
first thought of love and marriage whilst dancing 
on the green. So it was in times of old, as it was 
at the time my tale commences. 

There never had been a happier group assem- 
bled than on a fine summer's evening in autumn 
on Marlby-moor. It was their little fair, and 
many of the neighbouring villagers had come over 
to partake of and join in the sports ; and many a 
neighbouring swain had come over to pour a few 
sweet words into the ear of the lass of his choice ; 
and some few might be seen loitering in pairs far 
from the scenes of gaiety, roundabouts, and gin- 
gerbread. 

Amt>ngst the latter were observed two who 
strayed from the rest, and who appeared to be 
engaged in the most earnest conversation ; and 
when the merry dance began, it was noticed by 
all that Charles Fletcher and Hannah Powell were 
notamongst them; and when they did return, 
many were the jokes which passed. One would 
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say, " So, Hannah, I suppose you have settled the 
day of your wedding ? " — Another, " Well, Charles, 
, when is the happy day to be?" — And another, 
" Hannah, mind, I shall expect to be abride's-maid." 
To these remarks Hannah answered only by a 
smile and a blush : but the prognostications of t 
these quizzes were soon verified ; for in a week or 
two they heard at their pretty village church the 
banns of marriage published between Charles and 
Hannah. 

Charles Fletcher was by all considered the 
smartest lad for miles round. At the game of 
cricket Charles was always the best batsman and 
bowler ; at the ploughing-matches Charles always 
received the prize from the lord of the manor; 
Charles's garden and field were the best cultivated, 
and the admiration of all the passers-by. Charles 
was never known to sit long in a public-house. 
It is true he belonged to a society which met fre- 
quently at the principal one, which however was 
called an " inn," and which was very respectable. 
He was a regular attendant at the church, and 
was always ready to assist those who required 
assistance, was obliging, and of an excellent 
temper. 

No wonder then that Charles was beloved by 
all who knew him. No wonder that Charles re- 
ceived smiles and soft looks from the smartest 
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lasses of the village, not one of whom but wished 
she might be so fortunate as to attract the atten- 
tion and gain the heart of Charles ; but not one 
word of love had ever passed his lips until he 
knew Hannah Powell ; and she was sole mistress 
of his affections ; to her he had given his whole 
heart 

Hannah was the only child of Jacob Powell, the 
worthy landlord of the Wheatsheaf-Inn, at Marlby- 
moor ; consequently Hannah was considered quite 
a fortune by the young men, and was much envied 
by the young women. She had been well brought 
up and attended to with the strictest care by her 
good mother, who had been dead about two years. 
She was beloved by her father, who watched her 
with a most careful eye; and although Hannah 
was obliged from her station in life to attend on 
the numerous company which frequented her 
father's house, she was never known to pass a 
light word or look; and all admired, respected, 
and loved her; for she was exceedingly pretty > 
and possessed that sweet modesty which is the 
admiration of all. Joyfully had her father heard 
of the attachment between her and young Fletcher, 
for he was of all the young men he knew the one 
he should have chosen for his daughter's husband. 

Although Charles was the best creature in the 
world, like many others (who is all perfect ?) he 
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had one little failing, — his temper was a little 
tinted with jealousy, a new-born feeling, known 
only to those who love truly and sincerely. This 
feeling Charles had never known until after his 
engagement to Hannah. Not that he in the least 
doubted her ; but as he had felt the power of her 
attractions, he feared others might feel the same 
love for her as he did, and perhaps might whisper 
soft sayings into her ear, or take some little liberty 
which, although perfectly innocent, Charles could 
not bear to think of. 

It happened that the little fair before men- 
tioned lasted three days, and it also happened (as 
it generally does) that a recruiting Serjeant came 
into the village to see what he could " pick up." 
He had with him four or five poor unhappy " louts," 
who looked elated and proud of the pink and blue 
ribbons and streamers which hung from their hats, 
but who little thought that that very same Serjeant 
(now all smiles, and jokes, and merriment) would 
at some future time make their backs pay dearly 
for their ribbons and mirth. Now every body 
must know what a " fine fellow " a recruiting Ser- 
jeant is, what he thinks of himself, and what every 
body thinks of him. He is like a " meteor,"— a 
something more than human ; the " finest and 
handsomest man " in the place (and he knows all 
this very well) ; he is followed by a dozen plough- 
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boy looking lads, and two or three dozen gaping 
children, and smiled on and nodded to by all the 
gay girls, who think themselves highly honoured 
by a nod or a kiss of the hand from the gallant 
son of Mars. 

The Wheatsheaf being the principal inn in the 
place, the recruiting party made it their head- 
quarters during their stay; and the gay seijeant 
painted in such glowing colours the delights of a 
military life, that he had completely turned the 
heads of several of the best-looking young men, 
two of whom were Charles Fletcher's best friends. 
In the evening, however, all met on the green, 
and the dance and mirth, and joke went round as 
usual, till the darkness warned all parties that it 
was time to return home ; and surely amongst all 
the many happy people, there were none so truly 
happy as our two young friends. " Only one 
fortnight more, my beloved Hannah, and I shall 
call you mine for ever ; dear, dear Hannah, what 
blessings there are in store for us ! " And then 
Charles would give her a warm kiss on her cheek, 
and conduct her safe to her father's house. 

Two or three days passed, and our military man 
had not failed to discover that the landlord's 
daughter was a lovely and modest girl; and when- 
ever she entered the room to bring the dinner or 
ale, or whatever else he wanted, and he really did 
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Want (or pretended he wanted) a great many 
things, he would fix his eyes steadily upon her, 
and make some remark to his companions about 
her beauty, and ask her a great many questions, 
all of which she would answer with the greatest 
propriety and modesty ; but when he attempted to 
joke or laugh with her, she took no notice of him, 
but put down the things she had brought in, and 
left the room. 

Now Charles did not altogether like the Ser- 
jeant's having taken up his abode at the Wheat- 
sheaf; nor did he feel quite comfortable at the 
thoughts of Hannah having to wait upon him; 
and every moment that he could spare he ran up 
to the inn to see how all was going on. Hannah 
always told him every thing the Serjeant had said 
to her, and what answers she made ; and Charles 
was satisfied, and Hannah was always highly de- 
lighted to see him so often in the course of the 
day. She thought of nothing but love ; but some- 
how she found out that Charles's flying visits 
were prompted by something more than love, and 
that it was from a fear that she might give some 
encouragement to the soldier or return his looks ; 
and when Charles began to question her in a very 
strict and hasty manner, her woman's spirit was 
roused, and she was determined to make him pay 
for doubting her ; and although when he was not 
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there she never altered in her conduct to the 
soldier, yet when Charles was present she once or 
twice put on a more gay and flippant manner. 
Charles observed this, and he was wretched ; and 
at length he resolved to ask her " if she loved him 
as well as she hitherto had done, for if she had 
changed, he had his remedy, and he promised her 
he would trouble her no more." 

Never had Hannah's indignation been roused to 
such a pitch before, and she proudly said, " Your 
meaning, Charles, is past my comprehension. 
Have I ever given you reason to doubt me ? have 
I not told you again and again that I love you ? 
and is not next Sunday the last time of our being 
asked in church ? Why then do you think of such 
things ? Charles. Charles ! " she continued, " if 
you begin to doubt me before marriage, what may 
you not do afterwards ? but," (and here her evil 
spirit prevailed, or she would have said no more,) 
" but as by your manner you seem willing that we 
should not be married, you cannot be more happy 
than I shall be to forbid the banns next Sunday!" 

Poor Charles looked petrified ! the colour fled 
from his cheek; he answered not a word, but 
rushed out of the house. What would Hannah 
then have given to have called him back, to have 
told him that she had spoken in anger, and that 
she loved him now as well as ever she had done, 
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and to have sealed the whole with a kiss. She 
went to the door, but no sign could she see of him. 
She called him by name, but no answer was re- 
turned ; she went back to her room, and scalding 
tears poured down her cheeks for this her first and 
last quarrel with Charles. 

The next day but one after this unhappy quarrel 
the soldiers were to leave the village ; and many a 
sad parting scene took place between the poor 
recruits and their friends ; and not a few of the 
poor fellows who were to leave all they " loved 
behind them," would have given hundreds of 
pounds (if they had possessed them) to have got 
off again. Amongst these were the two friends of 
Charles who had enlisted ; and these being rather 
more respectable than some, had asked their 
friends to pass the last evening with them. They 
had asked Charles too ; but as matters now stood 
he refused ; he thought he could not again enter 
the house. 

However, in the evening all had been drinking 
freely ; and many young men had joined in the 
jollity and mirth, and they resolved to have Charles 
amongst them, and his two friends went out to 
fetch him. The Serjeant had been settling all his 
accounts with Hannah's father, who had been 
attending on them, and helping her to bring in 
their supper; and when he left the room to fetch 
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something more for them, the Serjeant, full of 
liquor and effrontery, Btarted from his seat and 
caught Hannah in his arms, and gave her kiss 
after kiss on her blushing cheek. 

At this moment the two young men and Charles 
entered. Poor Hannah saw him, and extended 
her arms towards him as if to implore his assist- 
ance. In an instant Charles caught hold of the 
soldier, and with one blow laid him on the ground ; 
he then seized Hannah by the arm, and dragging 
her (for she was almost fainting) out of the room 
he placed her on a' chair, and imprinting one kiss 
on her pale forehead he left the house, and in a 
few hours Marlby-moor was many miles behind 
him. 

And what was poor Hannah's fate ? For hours 
she seemed lost to all recollection ; her father and 
an aunt watched over her all the night, and the 
morning found her no better. She kept conti- 
nually calling for Charles; and when she became 
a little more calm, she told her father all that had 
happened. 

Messengers were immediately sent to seek for 
Charles; but he was no where to be found, no one 
had seen him that morning about the village ; his 
cottage was exactly in the same neat style as 
over; his poor bird too, that he was so fond of 
(for he could say, "Hannah, pretty Hannah ! ") 
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was left in his cage ; but it was remarked that it 
had a double allowance of food and plenty of 
water. His dog was gone ! Poor Charles ! Was 
there not one word— one line — sent to any of his 
old friends ? No, not one ; all was desolate ! 

Sadly indeed did Hannah upbraid herself for 
being the cause of all his misery. " Oh ! if I 
had but answered him kindly he never would have 
left me. Never shall I forget his look when I 
told him he might forbid the banns. Poor dear 
Charles! oh! what would I give to see you again! 
what would I give to know you are safe ! And 
oh ! if any bad thing has happened to you, what 
misery for me that I am the cause of it!" And 
then she would fall senseless. 

In this state did the unhappy girl continue for 
many weeks. And out of doors what was the 
opinion of all? By the young girls she was 
abused : " To shew such airs to such a man as 
Charles indeed ! " and " To try to catch another was 
too bad ! " " She had acted most shamefully, and 
now she was very justly reaping the consequences 
of her folly ! " And what said the young men ? 
Why that " Charles had had a very lucky escape, 
and it was very well he had found her out before 
it was too late, and that Charles must have seen 
how she behaved to the soldiers, and that any one 
who could deceive such a man as Fletcher must 
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be ft badly disposed person!" Thus poor Hannah 
wii reviled on all sides, and no one pitied her. 
Bat Hannah was to be pitied, for much she suf- 
fered, and for some months kept herself as much 
secluded as she could ; and when she at length 
appeared, many would not notice her or speak to 
her. All observed her pale cheek, her sunken 
eye, and sorrowing countenance ; and one by one 
their hearts gradually melted, and all then pitied 
the poor forlorn girl. 

Time passed on, and no tidings had been heard 
of Charles. Some said he had enlisted, some 
said he had made away with himself, but all these 
were only surmises. Hannah had two or three 
offers of marriage, all of which she steadily 
refused ; she always said she considered herself 
under such an engagement that she was not free, 
and that she could not love again. 

Four years had passed, and Hannah's father 
paid the debt of nature, and was buried in the 
same vault as his loved wife, in that church 
in which Charles and Hannah were to have 
plighted their vows. Thus grief again preyed 
upon the unhappy girl. She was now sole mis- 
tress of the Wheatsheaf inn, and well it flou- 
rished under her management ; but she, alas! was 
altered. Instead of the bright eye, the beaming 
smile, and rosy cheeks of past times, the mild 
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soft u Be pleased to walk in" were the words 
generally spoken by her to her numerous visitors ; 
and she was still esteemed by all, for although 
the lily had usurped the place of the rose, and 
grief had set its mark on her brow, she was 
lovely to look upon, and the deep mourning which 
she now wore for her father made her look still 
paler and more interesting. 

About this time the memorable battle of Wa- 
terloo was fought ; and one evening, when all the 
villagers were assembled at their sports on the 
green, a young man (one who had been a friend 
of Charles Fletcher, and who was now happily 
married, and the father of three rosy children) 
came from the neighbouring village. He was the 
brother of one of the young men who had been 
ensnared by the fascinations of the gay recruiting- 
Serjeant before mentioned and enlisted. This 
young man brought a letter which he had received 
from his brother, giving an account of the battle. 
He read the letter to the multitude, and it men- 
tioned that they would be sorry to hear that 
Charles Fletcher had fallen whilst leading a glo- 
rious charge against the enemy, and that he was 
beloved and regretted by all his regiment. 

" Bad news always flies fast," 'tis said, and so 
it proved, for some one who heard this ran imme- 
diately to Hannah's house, and told her all he 
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had heard. There wanted but this blow to com- 
plete her wretchedness. She was overcome with 
sorrow, and her friends began to think she would 
never recover either her health or peace of mind. 
She now called herself the murderer of Charles, 
the destroyer of his peace ; and she would sit for 
an hour at a time in the most desponding way, 
till roused by Charles's poor pet bird, saying, 
" Hannah ! pretty Hannah ! " and then she would 
find relief in a violent flood of tears. She still 
wore deep mourning for her father; and as she 
always considered herself as bound to Charles in 
almost the strongest ties, she now dressed herself 
in a widow's dress. And lonely indeed did she 
pass her days, and many there were who said her 
days were numbered. 

Some months passed, and it was again Marlby 
fair ; and whilst the dancing was going on (not by 
the same couples as heretofore, for many of those 
were now parents, but by those who five years 
since might be considered children, and were now 
beginning to love and be beloved), — a poor blind 
man in a soldier's dress, and led by a dog, passed 
through the crowd. Many were the halfpence 
given to him ; but he stopped not amongst them, 
but passed into the village; and the poor old 
dog led him into the street, where he inquired 
for the inn, to which he groped his way, and 
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stopped opposite the door of the Wheatsheaf. 
Humbly he tapped at the door, and the door was 
gently opened by Hannah herself, who instantly 
on seeing the soldier requested him to walk in. 
The old man seemed astonished, and started 
back; but at length he entered the house. " What 
shall I get you? " inquired the kind hostess ; " sit 
down, old man, you seem very much fatigued and 
ill.** " Nay, kind friend," was the reply, " 'tis 
true I am fatigued and not well; but, alas ; I have 
no money to pay for any thing, and it was to ask 
charity that I knocked at your door." " But you 
are a soldier, and that is a sufficient payment for 
every thing you may wish to ask for." " Tis true 
I have been a soldier for many a long day, and 
many a fight I have been in, and many a brave 
fellow I have seen fall ; and in this last dreadful 
battle of Waterloo I lost my eye, and was seri- 
ously wounded in my arm. I was left for dead ; 
but some kind fellows passing by saw me, and 
binding up my wounds saved my life." u And did 
you know many who fell at Waterloo ? " impa- 
tiently demanded Hannah. " Many! " he replied, 
" aye, hundreds ! and some of the finest fellows 
the world ever produced." " And did you," trem- 
blingly asked she, " did you ever know" — and 
here her voice faltered, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could support herself — u did you ever 
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know one of tlie name of Fletcher!" " What, 
Charles Fletcher? Yes! I did know him very 
well," said the old man. " He was ever foremost in 
the hottest part of the battle; he was much be- 
loved by all his comrades ; and if there was a 
daring deed to be done, Charles was the man to 
do it, he feared nothing. But poor Charles 
seemed as if he always had a something on his 
mind that troubled him, for I do not think he was 
ever seen to smile, he was always melancholy. 
Did you know him ? I find you did by your 
asking about him. But I distress you. I have 
sufficient sight left to see that you wear a widow's 
dress, and perhaps Charles Fletcher might have 
been your husband's brother, though perhaps I 
am impertinent in saying this :— but poor fellow ! I 
always take a great interest in all that concerns 
him." 

The old man paused, as he saw that the heart 
of his hostess seemed nearly bursting, for tears 
chased each other down her pale cheek. At 
length she said, " Yes, old man, I did once know 
Charles Fletcher ; he was to have been my hus- 
band, but an unfortunate expression on my part, 
during a hasty conversation that we had, caused 
him to leave me. Oh ! old soldier, you knew and 
loved Charles, therefore I do not mind telling you 
all this. Charles was to have been my husband ; 
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all was fixed, but Charles doubted me; and a 
Serjeant and some soldiers being in the house, the 
Serjeant one evening, in a fit of madness I may 
call it, most rudely caught me and kissed me at 
a moment when Charles entered the room. He 
rushed from the house and left me, thinking me a 
guilty being and that I loved another better than 
him. Oh ! if I could have seen him once again, 
if I could but have convinced him how mistaken 
he was, all might have been well ! But he left 
me in anger, and until about two months ago I 
never heard of him, when the sad news came of 
his having been killed in battle ! Then I put on 
this dress, for I consider I ought (as most sin- 
cerely I do) to mourn for him whom I have been 
the means of sending to an early grave ! » 

11 I distress you, I know," said the old man; 
" but tell me, I pray, did you never give him 
cause for jealousy? Did you never give encou- 
ragement to any one in a way which you ought 
not to have done?" " Never, old man, never! 
Had Charles remained but one day, but one hour, 
I could have explained all to him ; but he left me, 
and from that day to this I have never known one 
moment's happiness. My poor father has been 
dead some time, and life drags on dully and 
slowly with me, for all my earliest hopes and only 
love have been blighted ! " 
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The old soldier staggered to a chair, and seemed 
overcome by fatigue, Hannah immediately got 
up, saying, " Poor man, in telling you my trou- 
bles I forgot your fatigue. I will go instantly and 
get you some refreshment, 9 * — and she left the room. 
On her return she found the soldier talking to her 
bird, who was saying " Hannah ! pretty Hannah ! " 
and the old dog, now awakened from his sleep, 
was sniffing round the room. " You are fond of 
animals, it seems," she said. " Yes," he replied. 
" Poor Charles gave his dog to me ; that is it, and 
most probably he is beginning to recognize his old 
haunts." " Charles's dog!" shrieked Hannah; 
" oh yes, well I remember him now ! Carlo ! 
come here, and let us at least renew our acquain- 
tance ; for your master's sake, poor fellow, I will 
love you. He — he has caressed you since I saw 
you last ; and in that idea there is pleasure and 
consolation!" — and poor Hannah sank on her 
knees to caress and kiss the dog. 

But who can tell of the amazement, of the 
shriek that followed shriek, when on lifting her 
eyes from poor Carlo she beheld, not an old man 
muffled up in an old grey great coat, but a tall 
man, his arm in a sling, and a shade over one 
eye, 'tis true, but a fine figure, with a large Wa- 
terloo medal on his breast, standing before her ! 
Wildly she gazed at him; no sound escaped her 
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lips; but a well-known voice met her eat — " Han- 
nah, do you still love me?" " Charles!" she 
said, and fell feinting in his arms ! 

Yes, Charles it was, who, when he left his 
village, entered a cavalry regiment destined for 
foreign Service. He entered as a private ; but his 
bravery had gained him the esteem of his officers, 
and he had obtained the promotion of sergeant. 
He was severely wounded and lost his eye at Wa- 
terloo, and was left, as stated, for dead, but reco- 
vered, and having leave of absence came to his 
native land. Hannah had always occupied his 
heart and thoughts, and he determined in disguise 
to visit his home, to see if Hannah were still there, 
and, if she were the same Hannah, to make her 
bis own. Judge then what must his feelings have 
been when he saw Hannah in a widow's dress ! 
His heart railed him, and he bad nearly deter- 
mined to depart as he came And what was his 
joy when he heard the whole truth from his be- 
loved Hannah's lips ! 

It needs not to be told, that in a very short time 
the once wretched Charles and Hannah plighted 
their vows in the church of Marlby-moor, and are 
now the happiest of the many happy pairs who 
reside on that favoured spot. Some say indeed 
that they are not a bit less happy for having been 
so long separated ; that the Wheatsheaf is more 
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flourishing than ever ; and that Charles, although 
not an " Old Soldier/' is delighted to fight his 
battles oyer again. 



" This is indeed a charming story/' said all the 
gratified bearers, " and how beautifully finished!" 
All were delighted with it, particularly Sir Richard, 
who admired Miss Egerton's heroine, Hannah 
Powell, for the constancy of her affections. He 
thought that was a most admirable trait in the 
character of a female ; and again this gentleman 
was proceeding, when a look from the countess and 
her lively daughter silenced him; — but he still 
looked at Miss Egerton. 

Another paper was then produced, entitled — 
Harvest-home, by Miss Caroline Corbett. 



j 



HARVEST-HOME. 



Mrs. Montague had just risen from her em- 
broidery-frame, when her husband, hastily ap- 
proaching the window, exclaimed, " I have just 
been thinking, my love, that, as our harvest- 
home is drawing near, we must discover some 
fresh amusements for my poor people after all 
their hard labour. Last year we gave them, as 
usual, a good dinner : suppose that this year we 
have, in addition, bonfires and fireworks and a 
dance, for really they have all worked so hard 
that I must express my thanks, and shew my love 
for them, by other means than by words." 

Mr. Montague was the descendant of a family 
of that name, who, for hundreds of years, had 
inhabited the same mansion ; and many of the 
old trees in the park were pointed out to the 
stranger as having been planted some three or 
four hundred years back by some of the Monta- 
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gues. The present Mr. Montague had not mar- 
ried till late in life ; for his mother having become, 
after her husband's death, his housekeeper, be 
always said, that so long as she lived no other 
Mrs. Montague should enter those wails. A few 
years before the commencement of my tale she 
had followed her husband to the grave; then, and 
only then, he had felt the want of a sincere 
friend, and accordingly married, and never for 
one instant had he had the slightest occasion to 
repent his choice. 

Miss Williamson was the second daughter of a 
neighbouring squire ; and, although she had no 
fortune, she had been educated in that style, that 
in herself she was a mine of gold. With a true 
Christian spirit she nobly seconded every wish and 
thought of her husband, who was a real and true 
English country gentleman. His purse and his 
heart were ever open ; he took especial care that 
amongst his own tenantry none should ever have 
to complain of want, and even the tenants of 
hie neighbours were relieved by him if he knew 
them to be really objects of charity. 

It was about the beginning of the month of 
August that he came in to make the proposition 
to Ills wife, who as willingly agreed to it, as he 
had proposed it ; and a letter was in a few days 
despatched to town containing large orders for the 
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handsomest fireworks. This fresh proof of their 
landlord's kindness was soon known in the village, 
and many were the prayers offered up for his and 
his family's welfare in this world and in the world 
to come; Lisping infants were taught to say his 
name with respect, and old and young looked 
upon him as indeed their friend and benefactor. 
Heaven seemed to smile upon him, for never was 
there finer weather than he had for his harvest 
and his harvest-home. 

Busy, indeed, had been all the servants at the 
Park, arranging the large hall for dancing ; and 
which (although it was hung with the many 
family portraits) they had, under the direction of 
their mistress, tastefully decorated with flowers 
and ribbons ; and here and there bunches of the 
already reaped corn were tied up in the nosegays. 

In the village all had been equally busy. With 
the young the best cap and gown had been care- 
fully washed; and the neat handkerchief and 
plaited frill had been prepared for the eventful 
day ; — with the old, the neat dark cotton gown 
and bright red cloak had been looked over to see 
that no spot of dirt was on them. Merry faces 
were to be seen on all sides, and the men also 
were looking forward to it with as much pleasure 
as the girls ; and happy, indeed, were those who 
had sweethearts, for to go to the Park in company 
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with one they loved was, indeed, a happiness, and 
they all thought that if their master and mistress 
gave them their blessing they should be happy 
indeed. 

The eventful day at length arrived ; and oh .' 
what a scene it was when old and young, rich and 
poor, were all assembled in the harvest field to 
bring up the last load. The horses were decorated 
with smart-coloured ribbons, and bells were 
attached to their collars ; and even they seemed to 
partake of the general joy, for they pranced and 
jumped as if they thought they also must perform 
their part. The shouts of the multitudes rose 
upon the air, and gratifying, indeed, were they 
to the ears of the master. Mrs. Montague and 
her only daughter, now about five years old, came 
forth to meet them, and again and again were the 
shouts renewed. 

Soon the load was stacked, and then all went 
in to partake of that repast English people alone 
know how to enjoy. Smoking joints of rich 
roast beef formed the principal features of the 
table ; after which the plum-puddings took very 
prominent part ; ale passed freely round, and, 
after the dinner, the dancing began. 

But as yet we have not mentioned any of our 
village friends particularly. Amongst them was 
a family of the name of Evans, which consisted 
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of the father, mother, and one son, and an orphan 
niece, the dhild of a sister of Mr* Evans. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans were two specimens of the old 
English farmer ; he with his broad-brimmed hat, 
short coat, and corduroys and top-boots ; and she 
with her scarlet cloak and black bonnet. Alas ! 
such are not often seen now. 

The son partook of the qualities of both, pos- 
sessing that true English spirit which alone en- 
nobles a man. He was tall, and his features were 
of the most regular desciption. He was one of the 
best labourers, and was looked upon by all the 
young damsels of the village as the beau of the 
place, and the girl who received a nod and familiar 
smile from him was considered a most fortunate 
person; and yet hitherto he had never shown 
any decided preference for any one in particular, 
although his cousin was generally set down as the 
happy one who should possess his heart. How- 
ever, in his own mind, he had lately begun to 
consider about taking a wife, and the girl he had 
most thought of was of that bewitching loveliness, 
that in a London drawing-room no one, even 
although she had pretensions to beauty, would 
stand by her. Eliza Leslie had long and dearly 
loved Richard, and often, when alone, her lovely 
blue eyes were suffused with tears as she thought 
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— " No, I shall nerer be his ; but bis cousin 
Mary will be the happy one." 

Now, his cousin Mary was as different in every 
respect from Eliza as could be. Mary was of the 
middle height, with large dark eyes and dark hair, 
and her complexion also very dark. She was one 
of those of whom somebody has said in describing 
others—" You must lore me ;" while, with Eliza, 
it was, " Do love me." Mary was commanding 
but Eliza was winning; and although Richard had 
never by word or deed given Mary to suppose he 
ever for an instant thought of her, yet she loved 
him with a fervor few could equal. Eliza also 
loved him, but in a different way — the one consi- 
dered him as her own — the other as another's. 

Judge, then, the feelings of Eliza when one 
evening, shortly before the harvest-home, he met 
and said to her, " Eliza, are you going to the 
Park ? If so, I shall indeed be happy : but, if not, 
I care not to go." Her heightened colour and the 
trembling that seemed to seize her, plainly told 
him that if indeed he were not there, she should 
not care to go either: and that evening heard 
their first whisperings of love. Little, indeed, 
could either tell of the thorn they were planting in 
the heart of Mary; yet that thorn was planted 
and rooted deeper than any one could have 
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thought/ and it was not long before it was sus- 
pected in the village. 

No person knew positively of the vows each 
had made ; but Mary was quick in discovering that 
he was more out than usual, and that always 
when he came home his cheek was more ruddy, 
his eye brighter, and himself altogether more 
cheerful, and that, although always civil, he treat- 
ed her with more coldness than usual. She had 
her suspicions and soon her colour left her cheek. 
She became thoughtful, and at last the truth 
flashed on her mind — " He loves me not but loves 
another." 

Return we now to the Park. Happy faces 
crowded round the tables, and after the repast they 
were all allowed to ramble about the grounds 
until the hall was cleared ; when the joyous strains 
of the music summoned all to join in the merry 
country-dance and reel, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague and their numerous private friends took 
a part ; and the dancing was kept up with great 
spirit until very late. The morris-dancers occa- 
sionally enlivened the party with their grotesque 
but pleasing movements. 

Happy were all excepting one, and need we 
mention who that one was ? — poor Mary ! She 
had now proofs of the truth of her suspicions, as 
Richard never for an instant left the side of Eliza ; 
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for in the country people follow the dictates 
of their hearts and not the formal etiquette 
of fashion. Eliza looked as happy as she really 
was, without an idea of any thing beyond Richard 
and herself, and therefore gave herself up to the 
full enjoyment of the passing scene ; and when 
the squire and his lady, who had remarked them, 
came round, and, knowing them to be each deser- 
ving the other and congratulating them, asked 
them if they were going to be married soon, they 
answered, " In the course of a month." Poor 
Mary could bear it no longer, but with looks, 
which, if seen by the master or mistress or the 
lovers themselves, would have made them trem- 
ble for the consequences, she unperceived left 
the room. 

Shortly after a rocket was fired as a signal that 
the bonfires were to be lighted, and the fireworks 
let off. Every one rushed to the garden; and 
the acclamations of those assembled within the 
park, and which were echoed again by crowds 
without, (for the villages around had poured out 
their inhabitants to catch a glimpse of what was 
going on,) shewed how pleased they were. 
Amongst the crowd of strangers outside the gates 
was a poor idiot, who invariably attended at all 
the merry makings for miles round, whose shouts 
and attitudes as each piece was let off amused 
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the multitude as much as if he had been paid to 
do it. 

However, as the old saying has it, " the best 
friends must part ;" so at about twelve o'clock, 
after having again partaken of the good ale and 
cheer, the parties all returned home gratified and 
contented ; and the master and mistress not the 
least pleased, for feeling in their own hearts that 
they had been the means of making so many 
fellow-creatures happy. They retired to rest, 
conscious of being really beloved by those whom 
it was their lot to be placed above, and by those 
who, although glad to be their servants, were yet 
as glad to be their friends. Strange, though, 
that with all our endeavours to do all that we pos- 
sibly can to please, troubles will come upon us 
when least expected ! 

The family had all retired to rest, and were 
enjoying their slumbers, rendered deeper by the 
fatigues of the day, when the loud barking of 
the dogs occasioned Mr. Montague to go to the 
window of his dressing-room, and then a sight 
met his gaze that made him at first think he was 
dreaming. Surely it must be the remains of a 
bonfire ; and yet it had not the form of it. Again 
he looked, and to his horror beheld all his fine 
new stacks, all the labour of the past week, in 
one blaze. Before, however, he left the window, 
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be had the satisfaction of seeing those who but a 
few hours before had been partakers of his hospi- 
tality, each vying with the other as to who should 
be the most active ; and buckets of water were 
being passed with the greatest expedition, and 
the engines were in full play. The timely help 
afforded soon succeeded in reducing the flames ; 
and, although the stacks were much damaged, a 
great part of them was saved. Twenty of the 
labourers instantly volunteered to remain up all 
the rest of the night, twenty more being ready 
to come on in the morning. 

This, then, was the termination of the happy 
day ; and next came the inquiry how it happened, 
or who could have done it. That none of their 
own villagers could have done so vile a deed 
was certain ; and then it was thought that some 
sparks must have fallen upon the stacks. — But the 
following day soon changed that idea, for in six 
or seven places pieces of wood half-burnt were 
found thrust into different parts of the stacks. 
This was proof sufficient that it was no accident, 
and more than ever vexed the good squire; for, 
surely, if any man might have considered himself 
without an enemy, Mr. Montague might. In- 
quiries were made, and rewards offered to dis- 
cover the offender ; but nothing would do, till at 
last somebody remarked, that Mary Harper, far- 
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mer Evans's niece, left the park early, and did 
not return until late the day after ; and then her 
dress was all torn and muddy. The report was 
soon spread about. Many believed that she must 
be the guilty person, and as every body (as usual 
in these cases) found something fresh to say 
against her, it was at last thought fit to examine 
her ; and, as she could give no satisfactory answers 
as to where she had been, the magistrates commit- 
ted her for trial ; and, although Mr. Montague 
said he would not appear against her, the feelings 
of his people were such that he felt bound to 
do so. 

Poor Mary ! her day of trial came, and of 
course she pleaded not guilty. The same evi- 
dence was given against her, and she was called 
on to make her defence : but all plainly saw that 
her senses were wandering, and the only reply 
she made was, " Oh, yes ! I slept long and sound 
under the hedge ; and when I awoke, I was a 
lady— a grand lady." The jury immediately ac- 
quitted her, as evidently she was not in a sound 
state of mind ; and the unhappy girl was re- 
moved to the house of her uncle again. 

Weeks passed on; and although the subject 
was no longer talked over, yet it was not for- 
gotten. A circumstance occurred soon after 
which quite changed the thoughts of all parties. 
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The marriage between Richard Evans and Eliza 
Leslie took place; and as they were of the 
most respectable class of farmers in the parish, 
numbers of their friends, gaily dressed, came 
from the neighbouring villages to the wedding. 
Amongst them came the poor idiot, who has been 
mentioned before, who began jumping and caper- 
ing, and, at length, shouted forth, " Ah! will 
you have a bonfire like the last ? I made the 
last. Shall I make another like Squire Monta- 
gue's/ 9 These odd expressions coming from him 
soon attracted the attention of the crowd assem- 
bled, and a fresh suspicion crossed the minds 
of all. 

The clergyman immediately ordered the poor 
boy to be confined and watched, and afterwards 
interrogated him, and, by appearing to joke with 
him, soon induced him to confess every thing; 
and at length he volunteered to shew the clergy- 
man how he had done it. He accordingly accom- 
panied the boy to Mr. Montague's, and there he 
shewed him how he had found one of the sticks 
from the rockets still burning, and with which he 
had lighted some straw and other things to make, 
as he said, a bonfire of his own, but not finding 
his blaze as those in the park did, he had taken 
some lighted pieces of wood and put them into 
various parts of the stacks, thinking, as he said, 
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they would make a jolly blaze* The event shew- 
ed how well he had succeeded. And he told how 
he had hid himself to see them burn, and how he 
laughed to see the people running with pails of 
water to put it out. The clergyman thought, 
therefore, that no time should be lost in letting 
these facts be known, and the magistrates soon 
issued an order for his being sent to the lunatic 
asylum, considering it was not safe for such a 
person to be at large. 

The news soon spread through the village, and 
poor Mary heard it as well as the rest ; but her 
heart was broken, and the day that saw the idiot 
taken to the asylum saw poor Mary conveyed to 
her grave. 



This tale was much admired and applauded ; 
and every one congratulated the amiable writer, 
Miss Caroline Corbett, on this her first perform- 
ance, she being a very young lady. 

It was now observed, that the sun was peeping 
out,, and the rain had ceased, in a moment all 
was bustle, bells were rung, and horses ordered 
round, and in less than half an hour all our 
friends were enjoying a canter round the park. 
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The next paper drawn on the following morn- 
ing was entitled Loudon in early Morning, 
by Captain Banastre. The gallant captain apolo- 
gized for giving so short a production ; — he was 
more accustomed to sailing than writing ; but the 
scene he had described was a scene of real life, 
which might be witnessed every day. The earl 
proceeded to read. 



Jk 

LONDON IN THE EARLY MORNING. 



Although I had taken leave of my friend the 
evening before, yet as I awoke early, and the 
morning was tolerably fine, I determined to go 
down to the inn whence the coach started which 
was to convey him as far on his journey as a coach 
conveniently can convey those who are going to 
the continent; that is, to Dover; and as my friend 
was going to sojourn abroad some time, I could 
not withstand the inclination I felt to take another 
" farewell." It is a melancholy task too, but as 
these things are unavoidable, there is a pleasure — 
a sad pleasure in seeing the coach turn out of the 
yard, and saying a last " Good bye — God bless 
you!" 

I was in this sad kind of humour when I left my 
own house in the Regent's Park : it was very 
early, and the birds just awakening and chirruping 
their morning song : no other sound was heard, 
for almost " all London" were sleeping in their 
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beds. I walked hastily down Portland-place and 
Regent-street to Oxford-street. Scarcely any thing 
was to be seen but a night-cab, with its yawning 
driver and skeleton of a horse, with a little bit of 
old ragged«leather thrown over its back, not to 
preserve it from the weather, bat to hide its flesh- 
less bones. The poor animal might be seen creep- 
ing and tottering to its merciless master's stables 
to be hidden during the daylight and to receive its 
scanty allowance, just sufficient to enable it to 
gain by dint of flogging a few shillings the ensuing 
night. 

I entered the inn-yard. My friend had arrived ; 
and after a short time spent in agreeable chat and 
seeing his luggage stowed safely on the top of the 
coach, he seated himself by the side of the coach- 
man, and the " adieu" once more passed our lips. 
I was retracing my steps when another friend 
arrived, who was going by another coach, but for 
a shorter journey and a shorter time ; with him I 
staid and chatted, and to him I also bade adieu, 
but the hope of a speedy re-union with him made 
the parting less sad. 

When his coach was gone I started again for 
my home. An hour only had elapsed, but how 
changed was the appearance of the streets ! Re* 
gent-street, which, but a short time before, had the 
appearance of a deserted place, was now beginning 
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to prepare for another busy day ; here and there 
a dirty-looking man taking down the window 
shutters of the shops — here and there a dirty little 
half-awakened urchin was polishing the brass 
frames of the splendid windows, and the large 
brass plates containing the name of the proprietor 
of one of the many elegant shops with which this 
street abounds.— There another, with his shoes 
down at heel, was sweeping out the shop — in 
others a shopman, in a long grey morning coat 
and a red handkerchief round his neck, might be 
seen spreading forth various articles of finery- 
some having tickets of the prices shewing the 
astonishing cheapness of each, and which he 
hoped would tempt numbers of our fair country- 
women (who really did not want them) to buy on 
account of their being such " amazing bargains ! " 
Here, at the corner of one street stood a poor 
woman meanly clad, with a shabby black shawl, 
and still shabbier black bonnet, with a sad and 
widow-like countenance, having before her a little 
once painted table, on which were placed various 
pattern tea-cups and little mugs, a small charcoal 
fire, over which she warmed tea, coffee, or saloop, 
a broken-rimmed plate with thick slices of bread 
and butter; and this to accommodate with breakfast 
the many labouring men who were thus early 
going to their work. 
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At another corner was a poor little elderly mad 
(with such a cough !) with a stumpy old broom, 
about to commence the operation of sweeping the 
crossing ; his scanty pittance carefully wrapped in 
an old red handkerchief, and laid on an old ragged 
great coat, which served for the bed of a poor little 
shivering half-starved dog. This was placed in the 
corner on the step of a shop-door not yet opened. 

A door or two off sat a little miserable chim- 
ney-sweeper, patiently waiting till it pleased the 
still sleeping maid to let him in, that he might 
commence his exalted work ; here, too, was the 
ruddy-elbowed milk-maid, with her bright full 
pails, walking sturdily along to serve her daily 
customers ; here, too, was the ponderous cart of 
the scavenger, and two or three men taking the 
mud and dirt which had accumulated from the 
grinding by the numerous gay carriages on the pre- 
ceding day. 

All this was in Regent -street, but Portland- 
place, the once aristocratic Portland-place, was as 
silent as before, except here and there a servant- 
maid, in a round dress with gigot-sleeves, an 
Urling's lace-bordered cap, and bobbin-net habit- 
shirt, cleaning the door-way and steps.— 
Where are the neat old-fashioned servants, with 
their neat close muslin-caps, stuff-gowns, and 
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checqued aprons, and plain neck-handkerchiefs, of 
my young days ? 

And here, at the corner of a street, (and cauti- 
ously peeping round), a poor little pale girl in a 
faded and torn grey duffell cloak, thrown on to 
hide the ragged garments beneath, and an old 
flattened, broken, unshapeable straw-bonnet, pati- 
ently and anxiously waited with a basket or 
coarse apron to receive the broken victuals, the 
pieces of bread and meat which the dainty and 
pampered servants " could not" eat, but which 
were " good enough" to feed a poor widow woman 
and her infant family ! 

And this is London ! thought I, the gay Lon- 
don, the gay Portland-place ! the enchanting Re- 
gent-street ! where in a few hours all will be life, 
fashion, and gaiety, where carriages innumerable 
will be rolling along, where hundreds of our love- 
liest women will be seen busied in making their 
purchases of the u amazing bargains," and the 
shopmen now sprucely dressed, and all smiles at 
having tempted them; but whence the dirty 
little urchin, the poor woman with her little break- 
fast table, the little elderly man (with the cough) 
and his little shivering dog and stumpy broom, the 
poor little chimney-sweep and the milk-maid with 
her now empty pails, are banished to their humble 
dwellings, not to be seen by fashionable eyes. 
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I could now moralize at great length, (as I did 
during my walk to my own home), but I will not, 
knowing that moralizing is at all times considered 
but " proxy work," so I shall conclude with 
briefly saying, 

1 would the idle, proud, and gay, 
Who, thoughtless, trifle life away, 
(The voice of conscience scorning,) 
Learn how the poor and wretched live, 
Let them one hour>t attention give 
To London " in early morning !" 



The earl finished the reading of this little pro- 
duction of Captain Banastre's, with which all 
were much gratified, and doubted not that it was 
a true picture of real life. Lady Amelia declared 
she would rise early and walk with Captain 
Banastre to see if things and places could be as 
he had described ; she said she could have no idea 
of either want or wretchedness existing in Regent- 
street or its visitors. Sir Richard was just going 
to make a remark, when her ladyship said, " I 
know what you mean, Sir Richard, but I am not 
moralizing— only thinking how little we in our 
station know of the wants and necessities of 
others." A tear was on her cheek, and she 
requested her papa would again read the lines at 
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the end of the narrative, which he did. All were 

I, silent. 

The earl then remarked as he looked into the 
box, that there was only one paper remaining, when 
he perceived three friends, whose stories had not 
yet been read ! Miss Meredith rose from her 
seat, and said she jnust acknowledge herself a 
guilty person who had not contributed to the 
delightful entertainment, but she must plead indis- 
position as an excuse ; she had, however, a letter 
which she had that morning received from a 
young relative, and, if the ea,rl would favour her 
by reading that, it might perhaps be found 
amusing. All, of course, expressed themselves 

■ sorry that indisposition was the cause of that 

excellent lady not being able to exercise those 

, talents which all knew her to possess. The earl 

then read the Letter from tr^ Honourable 
Herbert Frederic Curzon to Miss Mere- 
dith. 



A LETTER 

From the Honourable Hebbebt Fredbric 
Cubzon to Mibs Mrredith. 



" What can have become of that flutterer Her- 
bert? " Such, my sweet coz, are the words I can 
fancy hearing you eay, and no wonder, for actually 
six months have passed away, and (oh ! dreadful 
truth ! I really tremble whilst I confess it!) during 
that time I have scarcely once thought of you — 
you who have always been so truly kind to me, 
and whom I really and truly love as a dear sister, 
and who has been my confidant and counsellor on 
many occasions. Dare I then hope for pardon, 
when I tell you that I have committed an act the 
most important of my whole life without consulting 
or even telling you any thing about it? 

" Why, what does he mean ? " I think I hear 
you say — " why surely be must be married ! " 
True, oh coz ! I am married ! but as there is a 
little romance connected with it (oh ! how delight- 
ful to have to write a romantic tale, and oneself 
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to be the hero of it !) — I must have done with 
parables, and come to the plain truth. 

Know then, my fair coz, that when I left town 
for Herefordshire, for the purpose of electioneering 
for my friend Montague, I started from London in 
my chariot with a humble pair of posters ; and as 
the road twenty miles round London is very fami- 
liar to me, I threw myself back in the carriage and 
indulged in the most delightful visions possible, 
real chateaux en Espagne! I know not how long 
my imaginary greatness and happiness lasted, but 
I know that during that time I was duke! prince! 
king! emperor! aye, owner of the world ! Slaves 
from the four quarters of the globe were sighing 
and dying at my feet ; treasures without end came 
rolling round me from all sides ; in short, I was 
" one *' amongst millions and millions who called 
me master and were singing my praise ! 

But, alas ! my greatness was doomed to fall. 
What a dreadful contrast, why did I awake? — 
Sounds, strange sounds greeted my ears — not 
heavenly sounds, not sweet voices, nor beautiful 
choristers. No ! but a great drove of pigs! had met 
my carriage, and their squeaks and grunts innu- 
merable, accompanied by the cracks of the dro- 
vers' whips, had roused me, dear coz, and thrown 
me in one instant from the height of bliss to the 
depth of despair ! With great difficulty we con- 
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trived to get through them ; but ray sublimity was 
gone, and, alas ! I could not bring it hack. 

Again I was fairly en route, praying for no more 
such interruptions ; bo looking at my watch, and 
finding it just nine o'clock, I again composed 
myself, and was enjoying a more rational and 
refreshing sleep than the last, if sleep that could 
be called. But, however, I had not long been in 
this comfortiible mood (as I imagined) when my 
carriage was again suddenly stopped. Now what 
was the matter ? More pigs ? No — voices ! not 
such as before, but of ladies and gentlemen ; 
and I distinctly heard one of them say, " Do pray 
let me out ! for mercy's sake let me out I " Here 
then I thought was an adventure. 

I immediately got out of the carriage; when I 
found that it was a pitch-dark night, not a star to 
be seen, and that in turning suddenly round a 
sharp comer of a road my horses had come in 
contact with the horses in another carriage, and 
all four had consequently fallen. We fortu- 
nately were not very far from a house, where we 
procured lights, and then discovered, that the 
pole of the other carriage was broken and one of 
the horses hurt, so there was no chance of their 
proceeding then. 

By this time the party, consisting of two ladies 
and a gentleman, had alighted, and had gone into 
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the house, whither I immediately followed ; and 
judge of my surprise on finding them all dressed as 
if they had come from a fashionable ball. They 
seemed quite young, and at first I could not make 
out what the relationship could be between them ; 
but in time I found that one of the ladies was the 
wife and the other the sister of the gentleman ; 
that they had been to a party in the neighbour- 
hood, and were returning to their own house, 
about four miles distant. The ladies were much 
alarmed, and exclaimed, " How unfortunate!" 
" How can we get home ? " " What shall we 
do?" 

Now, as I had been the cause, in part, of their 
misfortune, I could do nothing less than offer my 
carriage and horses, which fortunately were un- 
hurt, saying, I would remain where I was for the 
night, and they could send the carriage back 
either immediately or early in the morning. This, 
however, they would not hear of, but insisted 
that I should accompany them, and take a bed 
at their house, which certainly was no bad plan ; 
and after a little hesitation I cheerfully agreed, 
particularly as the party seemed very genteel and 
agreeable. 

Accordingly we all entered my carriage; and 
there was I, instead of snoozing very comfortable 
in the corner alone, doing the agreeable to two 
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very pretty young ladies, and en route to take 
possession of another man's house ! In about 
half an hour we arrived, and entered by a hand- 
some hall, and were led by the gentleman into an 
elegantly-furnished drawing-room. We sat there 
talking some time, and I had a good opportunity 
of surveying my new friends. 

Both ladies were very pretty ; the married lady 
was rather tall, with black eyes and dark hair, 
and seemed very lively and elegant; but the single 
one (how fortunate that she was single) took my 
fancy completely ; there was a something but I 
could not tell what that seemed to rivet my atten- 
tion — her blue eyes, her fair complexion, her 
beautiful light hair elegantly and neatly dressed 
with one blush rose in it ! I almost fancied my- 
self still dreaming, and was lost in thought. 

I continued in this mood some time till roused 
by my kind host, inquiring if he should offer me 
any refreshment before I retired to rest. This I 
thankfully declined, and was established in a 
very comfortable bed-room, and soon the occu- 
pier of a very snug bed. This time I shall not 
tell you my dreams. 

In the morning, when I awoke, I could scarcely 
believe my senses. I looked out of my window, 
and found that the house, which was a most 
elegant building, was situated in the midst of a 
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beautiful park, thickly studded with very fine old 
oaks ; and at the bottom of a fine slope was a 
large sheet of water, where the swans and dif- 
ferent kinds of water-fowl seemed to be enjoying 
themselves. Now was not this a nice adventure, 
sweet coz? — a beautiful house, a fine park, and a 
lovely girl ! 

We all met of course at the breakfast-table, 
and spoke of the events of the last evening. 
After breakfast I inquired for my carriage, when 
they requested me to prolong my stay. This I was 
obliged to decline, giving them the reason why; 
but I promised to call on my way back to town, 
and, after exchanging cards, I took my leave, 
and think I may add, with regret on both sides. 

I desired my postilion to make the best of his 
way, as I was anxious to be early at my friend 
Montague's, where in due course I arrived. I 
shall pass over the particulars of the election, 
merely saying how pleased all were that my ex- 
cellent friend was returned. But do you know, 
my dear coz, I felt so strange ! I could not tell 
what was the matter with me When a party of 
pleasure was proposed, I thought it would cer- 
tainly be very stupid ; was there a ball, I felt as 
if my legs were tied ; I always seemed as if I 
had the fidgets ; and at last I concluded that I 
must be in love. Now do not laugh at me, but I 
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really think I was in love, and I thought of every 
girl I knew, and at last determined that it could 
be with no other than my young fair friend, whom 
the before-mentioned accident* had caused me to 
escort to Haleby House! so I resolved to return 
thither as soon as possible. 

But, dear coz, to make a long story short, I 
made myself so very agreeable, and I found out 
that the young lady had been thinking of me as 
much as I had of her, that in a very short time 
the " question was popped," the answer " accep- 
tation;" and last week was " Married, the Ho- 
nourable Herbert Frederic Curzon, eldest son of 
Lord Montassert, of Montassert Castle, to Adelaide 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Francis Haleby, Esq. 
of Haleby Hall, Bedfordshire," and thus ends 
my adventure. And now, dear coz, let me en- 
treat your forgiveness, as I faithfully promise 
never to offend so again. I shall return to 
London in about a month with my bride, whom I 
hope you will receive and love as she deserves to 
be loved ; and with my Adelaide's and my own 
best love to you, 

Believe me to be ever 

Yours, 
H. Frederic Curzon. 
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All expressed themselves delighted with this 
Letter, and warmly congratulated Miss Meredith 
upon the marriage of her young cousin, who had 
brought his adventure to such a happy conclusion. 

The brave Major Hamilton, who had lost his 
right arm in His Majesty's service, now rose to 
apologize for not having written ; as writing was 
to him now a most difficult undertaking. He 
would therefore, if his kind friends would allow 
him, relate an account of his u First Campaign." 

All said there could be no apology necessary on 
the part of the gallant major. He therefore 
began reciting his little history, which he named 
" My First Campaign." 



MY FIRST CAMPAIGN. 



Every body here present knows, I believe, that 
I was the youngest son of my parents ; and every 
body knows that my parents had a very large 
family, with, as the saying goes, " nothing a 
year to live upon." What was to become of us 
all, nobody could tell. In fact, I have often 
thought, and wondered as I thought, how we 
managed to live as we did. But my good mother 
was certainly a very clever woman, and well 
knew how to make both ends meet. 

With regard to dress, there were always " com- 
pany things," as they were called; such as a 
smart but neat cap, a lace collar, a worked 
apron, &c. to be found continually in one of the 
drawers in our little parlour at Norbury Dell; and 
when any visitors rang at the gate, the maid- 
servant had orders not to go too fast, as, by that 
means, my mother had time to arrange her 
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toilette with the aforesaid finery, and sit quietly 
down to her work, thereby letting people suppose 
that the finery was not assumed, but that it was 
her constant style of dress. Oh ! if they could 
but have seen how carefully the said smart things 
were returned to their resting places as soon as 
the visitors were out of the gate again, my poor 
mother would have been spared the name for 
extravagance which she had, by her honest pride, 
gained for herself. 

However, we were all to be " done for" some- 
how or other ; and certainly I may say that we 
have all been very fortunate. My two eldest 
brothers were taken into a first-rate merchant's 
house, and are now at the head of the firm. My 
third brother went to college, where, by his great 
exertions, he took high honours, and he is now 
the rector of a capital living. My next brother, 
poor fellow, was not quite so fortunate, he joined 
a ship about to sail for India, and on his arrival 
there he died. 

And last of all was " myself to be disposed 
of." What was to become of me? Nobody 
seemed to think about me. The rising fortunes 
of my brothers seemed to have driven me out of 
every body's thoughts ; still there I was, and 
something must be done for me. 

There was one old friend of my father's who 
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bad not yet been applied to for his help in 
" trying" to " get us out" into the world. To 
him, then, my father wrote, but it was a long 
time before he received any answer, and we were 
beginning to despair when one day a very large 
letter, by the post, was put into my father's 
hands; I guessed whom it was from, and an- 
xiously watched his countenance as he read it; 
and when I saw the beam of pleasure that came 
across his face, I felt that my fortune was made. 
What was I to be ? Soldier? sailor? parson? or 
lawyer ? What could it be ? 

" There, my boy!" said he, " go down upon 
your knees, and say your prayers of thankfulness 
—Take it, you lucky dog," he continued, " and 
always remember that a soldier's honour is dearer 
to bim than life ! ! !" "A soldier !" I said, " am 
I to be a soldier ?" Well I remember it — I literally 
danced for joy. As to my dear mother, she hugged 
me and kissed me till I was nearly suffocated. 
Yes; so it was, our good old friend had not 
answered my father's letter, till he could send 
something worth having. 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed after the 
receipt of the letter, before my mother was seen 
trudging along, to call on all her friends in the 
neighbourhood to tell the news and talk of her 
soldier-boy. 1 must confess that I always had 
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been a pet with my parents, but that day, I think, 
I was the " most excellent/' the " most dutiful," 
the best child that ever the most fortunate of 
parents had the happiness to possess. 

And, oh ! in my own mind what a great man 
I was ! News had not long before arrived of 
some of Wellington's victories in the Peninsula. 
I now read every syllable in the papers, and I 
fancied myself as great a hero as he was. How 
I strutted about ; my head was already two or 
three inches higher than it had ever been before. 
How I marched when I got into my own little 
room, halted, shouldered arms with my father's 
walking stick, to the great danger of my little 
looking-glass and the windows ; then charged 
with the bayonet, in which latter feat I was near 
signing my dear mother's death-warrant, for, 
being so busily occupied with my various exer- 
cises, I had not heard the door open, and, going 
full charge towards the door, I ran full tilt 
against my mother, and very nearly knocked her 
down ; this cooled my courage for some time, and 
my exercises were, for the future, conducted in a 
more orderly style. 

At length the order came for my joining my 
regiment (oh ! what fine words those were !) in 
about two months time : then came the uniform ! 
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What orders did I not give to the tailor ! Surely 
there never was a man so bewildered as he was, 
poor wretch ! First, this was too large, then that 
was too small, this was too long, that too short ; 
at last, however, all was finished, and I put it 
on, to my own entire gratification. Ensign 
Charles Hamilton ! said I to myself, as I strutted 
past the looking-glass, Ensign Charles Hamilton 
of His Majesty's 4th Foot. 

But then there came the leave-taking. No one 
had ever thought of that ; however, it did come. 
The advice of my good father and the tears of 
my dear mother nearly upset me, but I recollected 
that I was " a soldier," and conquered my tears, 
at least before them, though after I had started, 
in spite of my efforts, they would come, and I 
cried like a child : but nobody saw me, so I did 
not care. 

I joined the dep6t at Chatham, and was in- 
troduced to some of my brother-officers. What 
a new life was this to me, who had never stirred 
from my own quiet home before ! — and now to 
change it for the bustle and noise of a garrison- 
town. But I was not doomed to remain long 
there; the company to which I belonged was 
ordered to Ireland. At first my military life 
seemed all very pleasant, because it was new ; in 
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a short time I got tired, and often wished myself 
at home, but this was of no avail, and on we 
went. 

And then the " Crossing the Channel." — " My 
first appearance on any sea ! ! " I thought I was 
dying from the time I started. O, how ill I 
was! but I was most provoked that none of 
the other officers on board were ill; and that 
the men under " my command" should see me 
reduced to such a state, was galling in the ex- 
treme. But sea-sickness is no respecter of per- 
sons. How glad I was to hear the captain of 
our ship say, " We shall be in now, in about 
ten minutes :" but what a long ten minutes did 
that seem, the rolling of the lazy vessel, the 
flapping of the sails, I thought never would 
finish. At last, we arrived near the shore, 
and by dint of towing and tugging we were 
enabled to land without boats. How rejoiced I 
was again to find myself on terra Jirma — and 
these, thought I, are some of the pleasures of a 
soldier's life. 

We proceeded to the barracks, and were very 
comfortable, and enjoyed our rest that night, for 
we had been constantly on the move for the last 
fortnight. We remained at Dublin three days, 
and then marched for our quarters some forty or 
fifty miles from that city. The places we had to 
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halt in were generally wretched dirty villages, 
and the people miserable and filthy in the ex- 
treme. After three days' march over bad roads 
we arrived at our place of destination. — How 
any one could have fixed on such a spot as 
that was to send troops to, I could never properly 
settle in my own mind. The village, or whatever 
it might be called, consisted of about a hundred 
or more huts, most of them built of mud. At the 
end of the " street," so I suppose I must call it, 
stood the barracks or barn for the soldiers. One 
apartment had been reserved for the officer com* 
manding the troops ; our captain and lieutenant 
had agreed to " exist" together, but unfortunate 
me, " the poor ensign," what was I to do? A 
vacant hut, next to the " barracks," was now 
assigned to me ; and my heart misgave me when 
I heard what was to be my fate. 

My mansion was built of mud, and the roof 
was covered by a sort of thatch, composed of 
rushes and dead leaves. I had two apartments 
on the ground floor, for there was no " boarding" 
or " flooring" " barring the ground." My draw- 
ing-room opened into the street ; the door of the 
said drawing-room having no fastening but an 
old rusty latch, so that a light puff of wind 
could open it. My " bed-room," — " a bed-room 
without a bed in it ! " This certainly had some 
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straw in it, which was covered with some of the 
soldiers' cloaks ; and in this place I was " to 
sleep," to dream sweet dreams, and to enjoy 
heavenly slumbers. However, I thought such 
has been the fate of many a better soldier than 
myself, and about ten o'clock I retired to my 
elegantly furnished apartments. I ought to men- 
tion, that there was no door between my two 
rooms, but a space had been left in one of the 
walls which served the purpose of one. 

I undressed, and putting my cloak on for bed- 
clothes I lay down. I kept my sword near me, 
for I confess I did not quite like the " open 
house" that I was obliged to keep. I did not 
intend to go to sleep for some time, but I suppose 
over-fatigue conquered my intentions, and in a 
few minutes, I imagine, I was snoring. How- 
ever, the first sleep did not last long, what with 
the misery of the place, the excitement I was in, 
and the quantity of visitors I had about me, (for 
I verily believe this hut must have been the head- 
quarters of all the mice in the village,) I found it 
impossible to rest long. I turned round, however, 
and dozed and dreamed. 

I thought I was at home in our own little com- 
fortable parlour and was enjoying a dinner with 
my parents. My mother was telling me every 
circumstance which had occurred since I left my 
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home, and she was just in the midst of her long 
story, when a violent scream was heard — so loud 
it seemed, that I awoke suddenly. Where was 
I ? — What was the matter ? — I had been dream- 
ing certainly, but that scream I heard was no 
dream. I listened, and heard a strange noise; 
see I could not, for there was no window in the 
room. I sat up on my very comfortable bed. 

Again I heard the same noise ! I fancied I felt 
the cloaks move ! That might be the mice ; but, 
no ! they moved again ! I felt for my sword but 
could not find it, I imagined that the start I had 
given when I awoke had forced the cloak over it. 
I put out my hand again to feel for it ; — and, oh ! 
horror of horrors ! ! somebody, I was sure, lay muiv 
dered by my side ! I felt again — it was cold, but 
it groaned ! ! What should I do ? I did not dare 
move ! If it should be a murdered body I should 
be taken up as a murderer. I was in a state of 
terror, I could bear the idea no longer, I screamed 
Help! murder! thieves! — any thing I could think 
of. 

I got up intending to run away ; but, in my 
hurry, I fell over what I was sure was the corpse 
of some victim, for whose murder I should most 
assuredly be hanged. I screamed again and 
again, but move I dared not. At last my screams 
were heard by the sentinel on duty, and he had 
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alarmed the guard; and soon I had the gratification 
of seeing lights approaching, for the door of my 
mansion was wide open. 

Again I screamed Murder ! help ! and the 
soldiers came to my assistance. They lifted me 
up more dead than alive, and seated me on a 
bench outside my hut, and then, at my desire, 
proceeded to look for the " dead body." 

A laugh was heard, and then another, till all 
who had come to my relief, expecting to find a 
"• horrid tragedy," were one and all convulsed 
with laughter. I ventured to take a peep, and 
there sure enough was the cause, the innocent 
cause of my terror — a huge pig ! ! that probably 
had for months made this her resting-place, had, 
as usual, come to her night's quarters, and find- 
ing another inhabitant in her bed had given the 
squeaks which awoke me. My fright was soon 
over : but not wishing to have such a bedfellow 
again, I relinquished the " snug berth" to her, 
and returned to the barracks with the guard. 

So much for " My First Campaign." 
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The whole party were amused, and laughed 
heartily at the brave major's first campaign. All 
declared that his courage had certainly undergone 
a most wonderful change since the commence- 
ment of his military career. All were well con- 
vinced by (to him dearly bought) experience that 
it would require a much more formidable enemy 
than the one he then encountered to cause the 
least alarm in the gallant man's breast now. 



The earl now drew out the only remaining 
paper. All expressed the greatest regret that this 
was the last, so much entertainment the writing 
and reading had afforded them. The engage- 
ments of several of the party were very numerous, 
and in a day or two some of them would take 
leave of their kind host and hostess and their 
lovely daughter; and every one of the delightful 
coterie declared that, although the weather had 
prevented any out-of-door amusements, they had 
been amply repaid by the gratification they had 
experienced in their intellectual occupation. All 
thanked the earl ; and he then proceeded to read 
the last tale, called Emily Cowley, a tale, by 
Sir Thomas Bennison. 



EMILY COWLEY. 



Who is there among us who is not always glad to 
revisit the scenes of youth? — no matter where 
those scenes were, or in what manner their early 
days have passed ! There is a charm connected 
with our infancy that can never be forgotten, and 
which " grows with our growth" and " strengthens 
with our strength." Indeed the older we get the 
more strongly are the " scenes of our youth" im- 
pressed on our minds, and a love for " old times 
and places," which had been " sleeping" in our 
bosoms for years, becomes as it were awakened 
into new life and vigour. 

How gladly did I for many years make " an 
annual visit" to the home of my childhood ! It 
was there and there only that I could recall " days 
gone by" — 'twas there that I again (in imagination) 
acted the boy, and I almost felt as a boy. Every 
house, every field brought some deed to my re- 
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membrance in which I had frequently taken an 
active part — not a tree was there which I had not 
climbed — not a gate on which I had not swung* 
But these days were gone; many of my playmates 
I now recognized men and women ; and in dif- 
ferent parts of the village might be seen " groups 
of little children" playing together as their parents jj 

and I once played ! '! 

The village itself was changed (certainly not | 

improved) by many small rows of new houses. 
Even the " Old House/' in which my family had 
dwelt for years, was changed from a neat old 
house, approached from the road by a straight 
gravelled walk between two lawns, in the centre 
of which (and darkening the two parlours on each 
side of the door) were two ancient yew-trees cut 
in the shape of peacocks, with a neatly-shaped 
little box-tree at each corner of the lawns, and 
surrounded by a hedge so clipped and thick as 
to form an impenetrable fence. This was all 
changed! The house is now a farmhouse — the 
neat gravelled walks — the beautifully swept lawns, 
with the peacocks and box-trees, have vanished, 
and their places are now converted into a straw- 
yard, and occupied by many of the feathered tribe 
and swinish multitude. 

I well remember how happy and proud I used 
to feel when invited to drink tea at the Great 
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House, as the squire's residence was called ; and 
how I used to strut through the different rooms, 
fancying myself a great man, and thinking what 
a fine thing it must be always to live in such a 
place. — Little did I imagine then that what I am 
about to relate should have occurred at that once- 
loved spot. 

Cowley-place, a very venerable mansion, with 
its most venerable park, belonged to and was oc- 
cupied by a worthy man, whose whole life had 
been employed in doing good, in making all his 
tenantry and neighbours good and happy; and 
he had succeeded, and was looked up to and 
beloved by all. He was indeed " a good old 
English gentleman of the olden times." 

In fulness of years he was gathered to his 
fathers, and was succeeded in bis estates by 
his brother, his junior by many years, but who 
followed closely in his steps, and was, like 
him, universally beloved. He had married an 
excellent lady of large property, and they were 
blessed with one little daughter Emily, who was 
their idol, as well she might be. I well remember 
her from an infant to her attaining her eighteenth 
year. 

Every time that I went down to " my old 
haunts " did I pay the family a visit, and every 
year did I mark the change as Emily continued 
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to advance toward womanhood. Beauteous, 
lovely, amiable Emily! would that some other 
pen than mine should have to record thy sad 
fate ! Gay, happy, innocent Emily ! how have I j 

watched thy light step, thy inimitable figure, j 

when tripping across the lawn to show me J 

some loved new pet, or some newly-blown rare j! 

flower! How have I listened delighted to thy : 

sweet voice, when to please me thou didst try 
some new song ! Oh ! how happy all were then — 
but now, where are all those charms — all those 
accomplishments ? 

Circumstances had occurred which prevented 
my paying the accustomed visit for three years ; 
but at length, having settled the affairs in which I 
had been engaged, and having now nothing to 
detain me, I determined to see my native village 
again, and accordingly made my preparations, and 
started off. 

Hitherto I had always felt a sensation of joy 
and happiness in my journey; and as I advanced 
near the loved place and wished to get on faster, 
the horses seemed to go slower the last stage than 
any, and there was always a fidgetty wish to look 
out of the coach-window to see " whom I could 
see," and to " let myself be seen;" but this year, 
whether being absent three years had lessened my 
ardour, or whether being three years older had 
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blunted my feelings, or whatever was the cause I 
could not tell, but my feelings were any thing 
but those of pleasure or joy. A strange sort of 
palpitation, a kind of eagerness to get on, mingled 
with a fear, and a cold chill creeping over me, for 
which I could in no way account, I seemed to have 
a dread of coming to the end of my journey. 
Every thing appeared quiet and gloomy. 

I shall never forget the sensation I experienced 
when, on entering the village, I observed that all 
the houses were closely shut up, and that scarcely 
a soul was to be seen ; and when we turned into 
the street in which the principal inn stands I 
observed a hearse and mourning-coach decorated 
with white plumes, the attendants with white silk 
hatbands, and many persons near it, all in deep 
mourning, silent and sorrowful. 

The coach in which I was drove up to the inn- 
door, and I alighted but with great difficulty. I 
seemed horror-stricken — speak I could not — What 
could it all mean ? I entered the house, and was 
shown by the landlady, whom I had known for 
years, into the little parlour I usually occupied. 
When there, she opened a small part of the closed 
window-shutter to let in a little light, and I per- 
ceived that she too was in mourning, and that she 
had been crying bitterly. 

After some time I recovered my senses suffi- 
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ciently to speak, and scarcely knowing what I 
said, asked her if she had been well since I last 
saw her. Her answer was — a fresh flood of tears ! 
I then ventured to say, " I see you have had a 
funeral here to-day, Mrs. Horton; is it any one in 
the neighbourhood ?" " Oh, sir ! " she exclaimed, 
" have you not heard ? Oh ! it is a most lamen- 
table story indeed ! Did you not know, sir, that 
our dear young lady is dead?" — " Dead!" ex- 
claimed I, "what young lady?" " Oh, sirf our 
young lady up at the Great House, Miss Emily!" 
" Gracious Heaven ! " said I, " Miss Emily Cow- 
ley dead ! " u It is so, sir," said Mrs. Horton, 
sinking into a chair, " it is indeed; she died last 
week, and has been buried to-day. There is a sad, 
sad tale to tell, which you shall hear some day ; at 
present, sir, my feelings are too much excited to 
relate any thing, but to-morrow I will tell you 
all." She then left me weeping, and gently closed 
the door after her. 

I stood some time in a kind of stupor — 
" Dead!" I exclaimed — " Emily dead! impos- 
sible! Am I in my right senses? did I hear 
aright?" I walked to the window, and there 
remained the hearse — there still were the horses 
nodding their white plumes, unconscious of the 
melancholy work they had been performing, un- 
conscious of the precious burden they had that 
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day drawn to its last sad abode ! — and there too was 
my old friend's carriage, the servants in deep mourn* 
ing. Yes ! it was too true! — I had heard right — 
the sweet Emily was no more ! I turned away — 
I threw myself into a chair, and wept like a child ! 

That day was a long dull day ; I thought the 
night would never come, and when it did, and I 
went to bed, sleep came not — I wished for the 
morning light to hear the sad tale Mrs. Horton 
had to tell. At length the day arrived, and 
as early as she conveniently could she entered 
my little parlour — her eyes showed that recent 
tears had been flowing, and it was with great 
agitation and faltering voice that she gave me the 
following sad story. 

" It would be useless in me, sir, to tell you 
what a sweet and excellent young lady Miss Emily 
was, or how good she was, and how much she 
was idolized by all who knew her. All this you 
knew, sir, when she was quite young; but you 
knew not half her goodness or beauty. She was 
loveliness itself, tall, elegant, and gentle in her 
manner — so good to the poor — attending herself to 
all their wants. Her whole study was to do good. 
She was very accomplished in every thing. Oh, 
sir! she was indeed all pefection, and so tenderly 
beloved by her parents, and idolized most justly 
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by all!" And here poor Mrs. Horton paid a tri- 
bute of tears to her loved young lady. 

" So much beauty and perfection you may be 
sure, sir, was not long known without gaining 
hosts of admirers. Miss Emily was looked upon 
as the greatest prize that could be gained by the 
neighbouring gentry for miles around ; and all 
said, that happy indeed would that young man be 
who obtained her love. About three years since 
a young man, her cousin, Mr. Francis Cowley, 
(the son of our squire's youngest brother, who 
died when Mr. Francis was quite young,) having 
finished his studies at the university, came to 
reside at Cowley-place. Every one thought that 
this was to be the happy man. He was all that 
could be wished, handsome, amiable, and good. 
They were always together, walking and talking ; 
but no one heard of a marriage. It seems, how- 
ever, that the subject was mentioned to Miss 
Emily, who said, ' she loved Mr. Frank as her 
cousin, but nothing more/ 

" This was soon known, and many were the 
excellent offers she had. Amongst them was a 
young man, (the only son of a neighbouring 
squire,) the heir to large estates ; his name was 
Henry Kendall. He was a most excellent young 
man, handsome, rich, and good ; he was thought 
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by all a proper match for Miss Emily. After 
some time .he made a proposal of marriage, and 
was joyfully accepted by her, and received by her 
parents as their future son-in-law. 

" O, sir! it was a sweet sight to see how 
fondly he watched every look, every wish, how 
he attended her in all her charitable visits, how 
he went constantly with her twice a day to the 
church. He was never from her side, and happi- 
ness, true happiness, seemed to be their portion ; 
they seemed but to live for each other. The good 
squire too and his dear lady seemed wrapped up 
in their dear children. 

" At length the day was fixed for the marriage, 
and all was bustle and gaiety. You never saw, 
sir, such a happy place as this was then. The 
whole village was to have been illuminated, and 
bonfires, fireworks, and rejoicing were to have 
taken place. 

About this time the family of Lord Downtree 
came home from France to their mansion about 
two miles from here. They were accompanied by 
some French ladies, and brought hosts of French 
servants with them. O, sir! what a blessing it 
would be if those French people were not allowed 
to come to this country! Then, sir, there was 
such doings it was shocking — music and dancing, 
if you can believe it, sir, on Sunday evenings — 
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gambling and cards — and every abomination you 
can think of. 

" Amongst them, sir, was one French young 
lady who every body said was an angel, but I 
never thought her so. She used to come with Mr. 
Kendall to visit our Miss Emily. She used to 
walk past here accompanied by six or seven gen- 
tlemen, all talking and laughing; and she was 
painted up to the eyes, (and such eyes, so very 
different to the soft sweet blue eyes of Miss 
Emily.) She looked around her so boldly and 
oddly, that it was disagreeable to see her. 

" They said she loved Miss Emily so much, 
she played and sung with her, and was never 
easy but when she was at our good squire's and 
at the balls. She would sit and talk with Mr. 
Kendall about Miss Emily for an hour at a time. 
She seemed to take notice of no one but Miss 
Emily and Mr. Kendall ; they were all three con- 
stantly together, and she always danced with Mr. 
Kendall in preference to any other gentleman, and 
Mr. Kendall paid her a great deal of attention. 
He was fully occupied between Miss Emily and 
the French lady. 

" After some time spent in this way, it was 
observed by many people that poor Miss Emily 
did not seem to be so well as usual ; she looked 
pale, and her spirits did not seem so good; she 
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played and sang less than usual, and some of 
her beautiful flowers were untied and faded. She 
frequently left the society of her beloved parents, 
and would wander alone in the most secluded 
parts of the garden, nor did she seem to heed the 
preparations going on for the wedding. It was 
also observed that Mr. Kendall was not so con- 
stant in his attendance at church, nor was he 
always at Miss Emily's side. 

" Mr. Cowley saw with pain the alteration in 
his dear child's looks ; he asked her if she were 
well, and she answered with tears. Mr. Cowley 
too had observed the change in Mr. Kendall's 
manner. He spoke to him upon the subject; 
when Mr. Kendall told him his love for his Emily 
was unalterable, and that in a very short time 
the foreign family were going back to their own 
country, and he should be happy when he was 
free from the obligation he was under of paying 
attention to them. This assurance calmed all 
fears, and every thing went on well. 

" In a few weeks the foreign family did leave, 
and all seemed again calm and happy. The time 
for the marriage was now drawing near, and all 
again seemed gay; but Miss Emily still looked 
pale and spiritless.' Mr. Kendall was all kindness 
and attention, and at length took leave of them 
for a few days, in order to make some final prepa- 
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rations for the marriage ceremony now so near at 
hand. 

" After his departure the dear young lady 
seemed to droop still more, and all thought that 
the separation from her dear parents was the cause 
of it. But, oh, sir ! how can I tell it to you? — it 
is — it is— a sad, sad tale ! " And here again Mrs. 
Horton's feelings overcame her for a time. " Ob, 
sir/' she said, " one morning a letter came to 
our dear squire from Mr. Kendall, announcing his 
marriage with that detestable French woman! 
Ob, sir! there was a blow for our dear family- 
there was an insult to our dear Miss Emily! Oh, 
sir, when the sweet young lady heard of it, she 
seemed to take no notice of it whatever, but the 
next day it was found that her reason was gone ! 

" From that time she got weaker and weaker, 
and, sir, she never spoke one word till within two 
hours of her death. She then said, ' Tell him, 
pray tell him, I forgive him. He has my prayers 
— if true happiness is to be found in this life, I 
hope and pray that he may find it! And tell her — 
his wife I mean — that she may be happy if she 
will, for he is to be loved, as I too well know!' 
She sank down on her pillow, and died soon after 
—it was the day on which she was to have been 
married ! 

" Never did there go out of this world, sir, so 
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sweet a lady — one so good — so beloved — so re- 
gretted! Only think of her poor afflicted parents, 
the sorrowing and bereaved father and mother ! 
Oh, sir, they both followed her to the grave ! 
There they stood, bowed down with grief, and 
weeping over the grave which contained all they 
loved, which closed on all their earthly hopes ! 

" It was a sight, sir, to see all the old and 
poor standing breathless, the children standing 
motionless, round the churchyard — not a sound 
heard but the sobbings of the multitude and the 
solemn voice of the clergyman — it was a scene 
which will never be forgotten in this place." 

The mournful tale was now finished. I need 
not say what were my feelings. I felt it was 
impossible for some time to visit the sorrowing 
parents of the beloved victim of man's incon- 
stancy. Thank Heaven! these are not common 
occurrences, nor is it in the nature of man to 
deceive in this way; and he who could behave 
in such a manner to such a lovely creature as our 
dear Emily must be a finished villain ! 

After many efforts I summoned a resolution to 
call on poor Mr. and Mrs. Cowley. I was asto- 
nished at the great change in their appearance ; 
they scarcely spoke ; I shall never forget them. 
" You have heard of our bereavement," they 
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said, " we must not complain — ' The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away! ' " 

I returned very shortly to town, but my spirits 
were such that for a long time I suffered from ner- 
vousness unknown to me before. The next year 
I went again to my native village. There I learned 
that my old and most respected friends, worn 
down by grief, had survived their beloved child 
but a few months, and were laid by her side in 
the family vault, regretted by all the neighbour- 
hood ! 

I have now given up altogether visiting the 
" scenes of my youth." Year after year one old 
friend kept dropping off, till all interest ceased in 
the place where once all my affections rested. All 
my boyish sports, all my early associations, and 
love of my home, have passed away as 
" A TALE THAT IS TOLD!" 



THE END. 
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